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The  An  Lo  Szu  Market  of  Chengtu: 

A  Field  Study 

Editor’s  Note:  For  the  student  of  business  history  China  has 
had  a  peculiar  interest.  It  has  illustrated  forms  and  stages  of 
business  policy,  organization,  and  technique  which  have  nearly 
disappeared  in  the  western  world  but  which  flourished  there  in 
medieval  and  early  modem  times.  China,  in  a  sense,  has  been 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  contemporary  ancestor  of  modem 
business  as  we  know  it.  China’s  town  economy,  still  generally 
prevailing  in  the  great  interior,  is  reminiscent  of  the  town  of 
medieval  and  early  modem  Europe  with  its  small  artisans  and 
tradesmen  and  its  market  places  which  characterize  the  town  and 
petty  capitalist  system  of  business;  while  China’s  commercial 
cities  have  marked  the  survival  of  the  sedentary  merchant  and 
mercantile  capitalism,  long  the  great  and  coordinating  business  of 
the  East  as  indeed  it  was  of  the  West  until  about  a  century  ago. 

The  Chinese  system  began  about  a  hundred  years  ago  to  feel 
the  impact  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  industrial  capi¬ 
talism  of  the  West,  an  impact  which  has  had  a  marked  and  in¬ 
creasing  effect  in  recent  decades.  The  result  has  been  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  breakdown  of  the  old  business  systems  in  China  and 
the  beginning  of  the  development  of  industrial  capitalism  in  the 
large  commercial  centers.  The  breakdown  of  the  old  has  been 
accelerated  in  recent  decades — especially  since  the  1920’s — by 
internal  political  and  military  strife  and  external  pressures.  Thus, 
what  might  have  been  an  evolutionary  and  orderly  change  in 
China’s  business  may  result  in  disintegration  into  business  anarchy 
and  economic  chaos. 

It  is  against  this  larger  perspective  of  the  history  of  business 
that  the  following  article  is  presented.  To  be  sure,  the  article 
deals  with  the  recent  past  in  point  of  time,  that  is,  with  conditions 
as  of  1945,  but  in  a-rcal  sense  it  deals  also  with  the  distant  past  in 
so  far  as  ‘business  system  and  organization  are  concerned.  The 
author  presents  a  case  study  of  the  use  of  a  town  market,  with  its 
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old  organization  and  techniques  and  its  old  clientele  of  small 
tradesmen,  for  dealing  in  money  and  commodities  in  a  highly  infla¬ 
tionary  and  unstable  situation.  This  development  was  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  the  result  of  the  unfortunate  monetary  and  financial  policies 
of  the  government  of  China,  under  the  pressure  of  civil  and  inter¬ 
national  warfare,  which  upset  economic  values  and  the  tradi¬ 
tional  equilibrium  of  the  various  classes.  Into  the  old  temple 
market  of  An  Lo  Szu  in  the  interior  of  China  came  large  numbers 
and  diverse  types  of  speculators  and  persons  of  property,  many 
of  whom  were  refugees  from  port  cities,  who  were  trying  to 
benefit  from  inflation  or  to  protect  themselves  from  its  effects. 

An  Lo  Szu,  a  simple  town  market  for  dealing  in  the  commodi¬ 
ties  of  its  trading  area,  suddenly  was  called  upon  to  handle  an 
altogether  different  type  of  business  and  one  vastly  increased  in 
volume.  The  feeble  and  ineffective  efforts  of  the  local  business 
men  to  regulate  the  market  were  probably  the  results  of  imma¬ 
turity  of  development  as  well  as  of  run-away  inflation.  Does 
this  situation  epitomize  the  business  problems  of  the  China  of 
today  ? 

The  author  of  this  article,  a  graduate  of  Yenching  University 
and  a  teacher  at  that  institution,  is  a  student  of  social  science  and 
a  critical  observer  of  contemporary  life  in  China.  Deeply  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  critical  condition  of  China  today,  Mr.  Liao  has 
attempted  to  study  what  is  actually  happening  and  also  to  learn 
the  fundamental  problems  and  changes  underlying  those  condi¬ 
tions.  He  is  now  doing  research  work  in  the  United  States, 
during  the  present  semester  at  Columbia  University.  The  article 
which  follows  was  written  in  China  in  September,  1945. 

*  Hu 

Introduction 

Of  all  the  commercial  cities  that  sprang  up  after  and  as  a  result 
of  the  recent  war  and  which  greatly  affected  both  our  private 
and  our  social  lives,  Chengtu  might  be  ranked  as  the  most  nearly 
typical.  Again,  of  all  the  markets  in  Chengtu  which  for  one 
reason  or  another  illustrate  our  abnormalities  during  the  war.  An 
Lo  Szu  is  certainly  the  most  revealing.  Its  manifestations  are  far 
more  complicated  than  are  the  so-called  stock  exchange  centers, 
i.e.,  those  of  Shanghai  in  the  prewar  years.  In  An  Lo  Szu  we 
find  hoarding,  speculating,  rumor-creating,  bankruptcy,  or  getting 
rich  overnight,  as  well  as  cheating,  stealing,  and  the  committing 
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of  suicide.  In  addition,  the  rapid  rising  to  or  falling  from  a  given 
social  class,  as  a  result  of  the  gaining  or  losing  of  possessions, 
happens  almost  every  day ;  and  one  can  clearly  see  there  the  havoc 
that  this  situation  perpetually  plays,  since  the  abnormal  zooming 
of  commodity  prices  assures  the  wildest  and  the  most  devastating 
results.  An  Lo  Szu’s  activities  and  influences  are  many-sided; 
they  have  obviously  gone  far  beyond  the  field  of  economics  to 
bring  pressure  on  various  aspects  of  our  social  life. 

In  this  article  L  shall,  on  the  one  hand,  attempt  to  describe  the 
actual  conditions  inside  the  market  and,  on  the  other  hand,  point 
to  their  effects  outside  the  market. 

The  Origin  and  Development  of  An  Lo  Szu 

Popular  legend  has  it  that,  after  the  capitulation  of  Shii  to  the 
Chin  Dynasty,  Liu  Ah  Tou,  the  only  heir  of  Liu  Pei,  was  given 
the  title  of  An  Lo  Kung,  and  the  temple  of  An  Lo  Szu  was  built 
by  the  Szechuan  people  to  commemorate  the  deeds  of  Liu  Hou 
Chu.  This  legend  remains  only  a  legend  because  we  are  unable 
to  find  any  written  record  of  it,  and  the  idols  in  An  Lo  Szu  are 
identified  as  the  Gods  of  Wealth  and  not  by  any  means  as  Liu 
Hou  Chu. 

The  revised  edition  of  the  Chcngtii  Hsien  Record,  however,  has 
a  short  statement  about  An  Lo  Szu  to  the  effect  that  a  certain 
official  built  as  resting  places  both  the  An  Lo  (meaning  happy)  and 
the  T’ai  Ping  (meaning  peaceful)  temples  along  East  and  West 
.Shun  Cheng  Street.  After  these  temples  had  been  torn  down  by 
the  notorious  exterminator  Chang  Hsien  Chung  at  the  end  of  the 
Ming  Dynasty,  they  were  restored  in  the  years  of  Kang  Hsi  of 
the  Ch’ing  Dynasty  and  were  again  repaired  in  the  time  of  Chien 
Lung  of  the  same  dynasty.  The  Gods  of  Wealth  are  there  to 
signify  happiness.  So  far  as  our  knowledge  goes  we  have  no  way 
of  disproving  this  explanation. 

A  bit  later  we  come  across  a  statement  found  in  the  history  of 
the  changes  in  the  monetary  systems  in  Szechuan  to  the  effect  that, 
during  the  first  year  of  Hsun  T’ung,  the  last  Emperor  of 
the  Ch’ing,  the  celebrated  Police  Master,  Chou  Hsiao  Huai,  desig¬ 
nated  An  Lo  Szu  as  the  only  place  for  conducting  money  exchange 
and  the  cereal  business.  This  is  the  first  indication  of  An  Szu's 
being  turned  from  a  temple  to  a  market  center.  The  frequent 
changes  in  monetary  systems  in  Szechuan,  making  money  ex¬ 
change  a  necessary  and  indispensable  part  of  all  business  life,  have 
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again  reaffirmed  An  Lo  Szu’s  place  in  the  business  city  of  Chengtu. 
During  the  tenth  year  of  the  Chinese  Republic  the  paper  business 
slipped  into  An  Lo  Szu  unnoticed,  and  later  also  the  pi’^eon 
business  (only  to  be  moved  to  the  Central  Park  later)  ;  the  cigar¬ 
ette,  vegetable  oil,  and  solid  gold  business  (ordered  to  move  to 
the  Cheng  Yu  Tea  House  in  1945)  came  there  after  192r>.  The 
famous  American  bank  note  business  came  in  rather  late,  some¬ 
time  in  1933.  An  Lo  Szu  is  now  officially  named,  by  the  Municipal 
Government  of  Chengtu,  the  First  Market  of  Chengtu. 

A  Bird’s-eye  View  of  the  Present  Market 

The  population  of  Chengtu  has  increased  close  to  six  hundred 
thousand  as  against  the  figure  of  three  hundred  thousand  in  the 
prewar  years.  People  who  could  afford  to  migrate  long  distances 
from  the  coast  as  far  as  Szechuan  were  usually  of  the  more  well- 
to-do  families.  They  possessed  a  little  capital  and  were  just  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  first  chance  to  invest  it.  Wartime  inflation  has  long 
since  driven  people  to  learn  the  wisdom  of  possessing  goods  or 
foreign  exchange  instead  of  sticking  to  fa  pi,  the  legal  tender. 
A  thousand  dollars  of  fa  pi  today  may  mean  only  five  hundred 
tomorrow  so  far  as  their  purchasing  power  is  concerned. 

Thus,  An  Lo  Szu  has  become  a  natural  outlet  for  the  fa  pi 
looking  for  a  temporary  resting  place ;  hence  its  flourishing.  Actu¬ 
ally  the  Hsi  Pang,  merchants  from  Shensi,  considered  also  as  out¬ 
siders  or  down-river  people,  who  joined  An  Lo  Szu  after  the  war 
began,  are  controlling  practically  all  the  cigarette  business;  and 
likewise  the  Nan  Pan,  people  from  Yunnan,  are  in  control  of  the 
cotton  cloth  business. 

The  map  which  is  reproduced  here  is  a  graphic  presentation 
of  An  Lo  Szu,  showing  its  location  in  the  city  of  Chengtu  and  its 
inner  arrangements.  A  rough  study  of  the  map  of  Chengtu  re¬ 
veals  that  the  meeting  place  of  the  streets  Tung  Yii  Kai,  Tung  Ta 
Kai,  and  Hsun  Ch’eng  Kai  could  be  considered  the  center  of  the 
city,  though  it  leans  a  bit  toward  the  southeast  just  at  the  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  old  inner  city.  Thus,  people  from  the  four 
walls  of  Chengtu  would  not  find  it  too  much  bother  to  go  there 
daily. 

On  a  Saturday  in  1945  from  8  to  12  a.m.,  I  counted  at  the  en¬ 
trance  (the  only  entrance)  the  number  of  people  entering  An 
Lo  Szu.  The  figure  was  5,676.  On  the  following  day  (Sunday) 
the  number  went  up  to  7,824.  A  total  of  13,500  was  thus  obtained 
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for  ihe  two  days,  meaning  an  average  of  6,750  each  day.  And 
these  were  not  the  days  (June  and  July,  1945)  when  solid  gold 
made  a  terrific  jump  from  110,000  fa  pi  an  ounce  to  230,000  an 
ounce,  a  fact  attracting  the  attention  of  practically  all  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Chengtu  and  drawing  at  least  twice  as  many  people  to 
An  Lo  Szu  daily.  During  these  months  within  a  radius  of  100  li 
of  Chengtu,  including  Kuan  Hsien  and  Chin  Tang,  the  well-to-do 
class  made  incredible  rushes  tp  An  Lo  Szu  for  the  purchase  of 
American  gold  and  solid  gold,  a  fact  later  proved  to  have  devas¬ 
tating  effects  on  our  rural  economy.  It  would  be  safe  to  say, 
therefore,  that  there  are  from  five  to  eight  thousand  people  at¬ 
tending  the  market  daily,  depending  on  the  mood  of  the  moment. 

In  connection  with  the  above  estimate  it  is  interesting  to  note 
also  that  there  are  roughly  1,500  square  meters  inside  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  market,  not  to  mention  the  thirty-some  tea  tables 
and  numerous  cigarette  stalls  inside  the  area.  Now,  if  we  put 
6,000  as  the  number  of  people  and  1,500  square  meters  as  the 
area  of  the  market,  we  have  exactly  four  men  to  every  square 
meter.  Those  who  had  had  the  experience  of  seeing  the  market 
would  certainly  agree  with  this  estimate ! 

Some  Observations  About  An  Lo  Szu 

An  Lo  Szu  is  open  daily  from  6  to  12  a.m.  in  the  winter  and 
8  to  11  A.M.  in  the  summer.  On  days  when  every  minute  means  a 
change  of  price,  a  whole-day  market  is  anticipated,  sometimes 
even  prolonged  to  late  in  the  evening.  If  one  should  come  to 
the  market  in  the  afternoon  of  a  usual  day,  he  would  see  noth¬ 
ing  except  a  quiet,  tranquil,  little  temple  such  as  one  sees  so 
often  almost  everywhere  in  China.  But  if  he  goes  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  an  entirely  new  picture  is  placed  in  front  of  him,  a  picture 
of  lots  of  people  running  about,  shouting,  yelling,  carrying  pile 
after  pile  of  fa  pi,  sweating,  pushing  each  other,  falling  and  then 
getting  up,  quarrelling,  and  even  fighting.  Nobody  understands 
the  word  “order”  there. 

An  analysis  of  the  people  who  attend  the  An  Lo  Szu  market 
reveals  that  they  represent  people  from  practically  all  walks  of 
life,  headed,  of  course,  by  regular  business  men  belonging  to  the 
seventy-two  trades  forming  different  shop  clubs.  These  men 
certainly  come  to  “talk  shop”  and  to  exchange  information  con¬ 
cerning  a  particular  trade.  For  the  time  being  we  call  these  the 
regulars.  (Dealers  in  daily  commodities  of  all  kinds  moved  to 
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No.  84,  T’ung  Ta  Kai,  early  in  October,  1944).  The  irregulars 
vary  both  in  kind  and  in  quality.  They  range  from  managers  of 
big  firms,  government  officers,  professional  soldiers,  and  land¬ 
lords  from  the  rural  areas  to  housewives,  drivers  of  trucks,  and 
sometimes  teachers  from  different  levels  of  schools.  The  only 
striking  difference  between  them  and  the  others  is  that  the  irreg¬ 
ulars  do  not  come  every  day.  They  have  their  regular  profes¬ 
sions — they  come  only  when  they  think  it  “high  time”  to  come. 

Having  no  particular  knowledge  of  any  branch  of  business, 
the  irregulars  come  in  and  grab  anything  that  seems  promising. 
They  come,  as  it  is  said,  to  fight  a  guerrilla  warfare,  indulging 
merely  in  speculating  and  gambling.  With  a  certain  amount  of 
floating  capital — let’s  say  from  $100,000  fa  pi  for  the  “unfortu¬ 
nate”  class  to  $r)0,000,000  for  the  well-to-do  class — they  go 
around,  collecting  information  (or  rumor),  making  a  rapid  deci¬ 
sion,  hitting  a  good  bargain,  and  buying  in  (p’a  chin)  a  certain 
amount  at  a  given  price  and  waiting  for  a  most  favorable  chance 
for  selling  (p’oit  ch’ti),  a  few  weeks,  days,  or  even  a  few  hours 
later  at  a  changed  price. 

As  could  easily  be  seen,  the  price  of  a  given  commodity  (both 
the  American  bank  notes  and  gold  coins  are  no  more  means  of 
exchange,  for  they  are  considered  commodities  too)  may  fluctuate 
greatly  within  a  day’s  or  even  an  hour’s  time  with  practically  no 
reference  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  problem  here 
apparently  is  one  of  making  full  use  of  one’s  liir.ited  amotmt  of 
capital  by  purchasing  a  commodity  on  the  most  favoral>lc  terms 
and  getting  rid  of  it  at  the  highest  peak  of  the  week  or  of  the 
month,  thus  turning  over  the  capital  and  investing  in  another 
commodity  immediately.  Anyway,  the  prices  of  almost  every¬ 
thing  have  been  keeping  up  a  steady  climb  since  lOHO,  so  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  not  being  able  to  get  back  the  amount  of 
fa  pi,  no  matter  at  what  price  one  buys  in  and  later  at  what  price 
one  sells  out.  In  any  case  the  amount  of  fa  pi  v.  ill  undoubtedly 
be  increased — the  question  is  how  rapidly  and  how  much  it  will 
increase.  If  the  price  of  a  commodity  increases  faster  and  more 
than  the  prices  of  other  things,  one  is  making  a  profit ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  its  increase  is  slower  and  less  than  that  of  others, 
one  considers  oneself  as  losing  money  all  the  same. 

Apparently  dealers  in  An  Lo  Szu  never  do  count  the  amount  of 
fa  pi  increased ;  instead,  they  use  the  ts’ang  k’a  tzu  peng,  literally 
‘‘storehouse  capital,”  meaning  the  amount  of  goods  at  the  begin- 
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ring,  as  the  measurement  of  their  gains  or  their  losses.  Let’s  say 
a  certain  dealer  started  by  having  ten  pieces  of  gold  bar  (approxi¬ 
mately  100  ounces  by  weight)  as  his  “storehouse  capital”  in  Janu- 
ar)%  equivalent  to  $8,000,000  fa  pi  ($80,000  for  1  ounce)  ;  by  June 
of  the  same  year  he  was  in  possession  of  $16,000,000,  exactly  twice 
the  amount  he  had  at  the  beginning.  But  the  price  of  gold  in  June 
was  $220,000  per  ounce.  His  sense  of  business  would  tell  him 
that  he  was  definitely  on  the  losing  side.  With  all  the  money  he 
liad  then,  he  could  get  back  only  81.8  ounces  of  gold,  a  gross 
deduction  of  18,2  ounces  from  his  “storehouse  capital.”  As  a 
matter  of  practice  people  never  use  fa  pi  as  the  unit  of  measure¬ 
ment  on  any  occasion.  This  method  of  calculation  is  true  not 
only  in  An  Lo  Szu  but  also  among  people  engaged  in  the  72 
trades. 

In  this  connection  we  should  like  to  mention  also  the  fact  that 
those  who  have  a  little  capital  would  never  think  of  depositing  their 
money  in  the  government  banks.  There  the  interest  is  low  and 
their  money  is  seen  depreciating  every  hour  and  every  day. 

Aside  from  An  Lo  Szu’s  being  the  oldest  official  center  for 
money  exchange,  its  convenient  location  and  the  increase  in  the 
well-to-do  class  of  the  cify  of  Chengtu,  which  all  contributed  to 
the  rapid  growth  of  An  L^  Szu,  there  are  still  other  reasons  for 
its  growth.  An  Lo  Szu  is  a  place  where  there  is  no  tax  to  be.paid  by 
either  the  buyer  or  the  seller.  No  tax  collector  bothers  the  people 
•n  An  Lo  Szu,  a  situation  unknown  in  the  history  of  taxation.  This 
is  probably  why  An  Lo  Szu  got  the  reputation  and  the  name  of 
black  market.  Since  there  is  absolutely  no  record  of  the  amount 
of  buying  and  selling  of  any  kind  of  commodity  (except  American 
gold,  solid  gold,  and  silver  coin)  all  deliveries  not  being  made 
inside  the  market,  we  are  unable  to  secure  any  reliable  figures. 
From  my  conversation  with  brokers  in  American  gold,  solid  gold, 
silver  coin,  and  vegetable  oil,  alone,  early  in  the  spring  of  1945, 
I  estimated  the  transactions  roughly  at  a  total  figure  of  about 
$100,000,000  to  $200,000,000  on  an  average  day,  allowing,  of 
course,  room  for  big  p*a  chin  (buying)  and  p*ou  cWu  (selling). 
Cases  of  persons  getting  rid  of  U.  S.  $100,000  (meaning  approxi¬ 
mately  fa  pi  100,000,000  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  1945) 
were  not  too  infrequently  encountered.  If  you  figure  5  per  cent 
as  the  tax  rate  for  all  transactions,  the  government  would  be  able 
tc  collect  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000  daily. 

The  terrific  fluctuation  of  the  prices  of  commodities  is  yet 
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another  reason  why  An  Lo  Szu  has  been  so  flourishing  (luring 
the  war.  Such  fluctuations  drove  people  to  An  Lo  .Szu,  and  as 
more  people  attended  the  market,  meaning  more  speculation  and 
hoarding,  the  greater  the  fluctuations  were.  Apparently  we  again 
run  into  the  age-old  problem  of  the  hen  and  the  egg ! 

In  this  connection  inflation  is  surely  another  factor.  Nonbusi- 
ness  men  who  were  in  possessiem  of  a  little  capital  v.  anted  to  keep 
up  the  purchasing  power  of  their  money  by  going  to  An  Lo  Szu. 
Business  men  who  were  even  willing  to  pay  10  to  20  per  cent 
monthly  interest  to  secure  capital  went  there  to  try  their  luck. 
That  is  what  v.  e  mean  by  the  irregulars  and  regulars  in  this  blessed 
market. 

Realizing  the  presence  of  great  disorder,  the  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  dropjxid  its  laissez-faire  policy  toward  An  Lo  Szu  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  in  the  winter  of  1914  to  take  measures 
for  its  improvement.  Changes  of  a  mild  nature — such  as  the 
reshuffling  of  different  exchange  centers  inside  the  market  (clear¬ 
ing  of  the  entrance  by  moving  the  American  gold  and  solid  gold 
markets  to  the  interior  part),  the  rebuilding  of  the  toilet,  the 
prohibiting  of  the  selling  and  buying  of  certain  things  (such  as 
articles  from  the  air  fields),  and  the  settling  of  problems  arising 
from  possible  cheating  and  stealing — have  gradually  taken  shape. 
A  number  of  policemen  and  gendannes  were  posted  inside  the 
market  to  see  that  the  above  regulations  were  carried  out.  To 
my  surprise,  those  policemen,  after  receiving  a  little  bribe,  closed 
their  eyes  to,  and  sometimes  even  joined  in,  the  selling  of  pro¬ 
hibited  goods.  Therefore,  the  condition  of  the  market  is  the  sanie 
as  previously. 

The  property  of  An  Lo  Szu  no  longer  belongs  to  the  monks.  A 
certain  philanthropic  organization  is  in  actual  control  of  the  proi>- 
erty  of  An  Lo  Szu,  drawing  regular  rent  from  both  the  tea¬ 
house  proprietor  and  the  tenants  occupying  stall  space.  The  total 
income  of  this  organization  in  1944  amounted  to  a  little  over 
$600,000,  part  of  which  was  used  to  supply  medicine  to  those 
badly  needing  it. 

Regular  merchants  belonging  to  a  certain  shop  club  usually 
come  to  an  appointed  tea  table  where  cups  of  tea  are  served,  to 
be  paid  for  later  either  by  the  club  or  by  the  merchants  in  turn. 
A  total  of  from  800  to  1,000  cups  of  tea  is  sold  daily.  However,  a 
newcomer  sees  no  sign  or  identification  of  these  groups  on  any 
of  the  tables.  No  indication  is  there  that  this  table  is  occupied 
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by  oil  merchants  and  that  one  occupied  by  bicycle-tire  dealers. 
One  has  to  know  their  faces,  that  is  all. 

How  Business  is  Done 

The  transaction  in  American  gold,  solid  gold  (including  gold 
rings,  gold  bracelets,  chains,  etc.),  silver  dollars,  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  articles  should  come  under  one  big  heading:  retailing;  while 
the  rest  should  come  under  another  heading:  wholesaling.  In 
both  cases,  however,  brokers  are  always  present. 

Strictly  speaking  a  broker  is  one  who  goes  between  the  buyer 
and  the  seller.  He  knows  who  has  the  stuff  and  who  has  the 
money.  Through  his  introduction  and  his  effort  in  bringing  the 
two  together  on  a  compromised  price,  he  gets  a  certain  amount  of 
commission  from  the  seller  or  from  both  buyer  and  seller.  How¬ 
ever,  a  broker  in  An  Lo  Szu  leads  a  much  more  complicated  life 
than  this.  Though  he  belongs  to  no  organization,  no  one  qualifies 
him  for  the  job,  and  he  bears  no  certificate  of  any  sort',  he  enjoys 
a  free  hand  in  the  market.  Only  two  conditions  are  necessary  in 
order  to  become  a  successful  broker — the  broker  has  to  know  a 
lot  of  people  and  he  has  to  have  good  credit.  An  analysis  of  29 
brokers  reveals  that  12  have  gone  through  the  experience  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  could  not  find  anything  else  to  do,  9  are  retired  sales¬ 
men,  5  are  carrying  on  another  business,  and  3  have  no  record  of 
business  life  before. 

A  clever  broker  keeps  a  record  of  all  buyers  and  sellers  in  his 
mind.  Whenever  a  chance  presents  itself,  the  broker,  using  his 
talent  as  well  as  his  eloquence,  goes  around  persuading  people  who 
are  in  possession  of  goods  at  the  moment  to  sell — pretending  to 
share  with  them  very  confidential  information  as  to  the  expected 
drop  of  the  price  of  certain  things  and  assuring  them  of  the  poor 
quality  of  the  stuff  that  they  are  now  in  possession  of  and  even 
warning  them  to  get  rid  of  it  rapidly. 

If  in  this  way  the  broker  succeeds  in  getting  a  low  price  from 
the  persuaded  seller,  he  will  immediately  go  to  someone  v/ho  has 
money.  Another  story  exactly  opposite  to  the  one  told  a  moment 
ago  is  on  its  way!  Let’s  suppose  that  he  gets  a  price  from  this 
buyer  too.  Then  he  compares  the  two  prices — the  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  is  the  amount  of  premium  that  he  will  get  at  the  time 
of  the  transaction,  cheng  chaio  (meaning  volume).  Such  a  prac¬ 
tice  is  called  by  the  name  of  ch’ih  pan  tai  mao,  literally  meaning 
eating  the  price  and  putting  on  a  hat.  The  seller  does  not  get  the 
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amount  offered  by  the  buyer.  If  the  difference  between  the  two 
prices  is  small  or  even  nil,  the  broker  is  in  a  position  to  claim  a 
commission,  which  is  usually  very  low  (for  a  hundred  dollars  of 
American  gold,  the  rate  is  from  one  to  three  hundred  dollars  of 
fa  pi,  though  there  is  no  single  rate  even  v/ithin  the  same  trade). 

An  ambitious  broker,  especially  in  case  he  has  a  little  capital, 
feeling  certain  that  the  price  of  a  certain  something  is  going  up 
quickly,  may  be  the  buyer  himself.  I^ter  he  gels  the  first  chance 
to  sell  the  article,  most  probably  managing  to  sell  during  the  course 
of  the  same  morning.  Under  such  a  circumstance  capital  is  not 
even  necessar)’. 

In  a  word,  there  may  be  the  longs  or  the  shorts  and  their  trans¬ 
actions  may  be  overboughts  or  oversolds.  The  presence  of  a 
broker  is  more  important  in  transactions  of  things  other  than  gold 
and  silver.  After  the  price  has  been  agreed  upon,  a  simple  and 
unofficial  slip  stating  the  kind  of  goods,  the  price,  the  amount, 
and  the  place  of  delivery  has  to  be  made  by  the  seller,  after  which 
a  very  small  commission  (something  like  $100,  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  goods)  is  to  be  paid  by  the  buyer.  Once  this  is  done 
the  whole  thing  is  set.  A  failure  on  either  side  to  carry  out  the 
transaction  would  mean  war!  Anyone  that  “shakes”  will  be  de¬ 
nounced  by  the  broker  in  the  presence  of  everybody  in  An  Lo  Szu. 
He  is  then  considered  the  enemy  of  the  people  and  does  not 
expect  to  enter  the  premises  of  An  Lo  Szu  again. 

At  the  time  of  delivery,  the  broker  has  to  come  to  witness  the 
transaction.  Any  question  arising  as  to  the  quality  of  the  goods, 
the  amount,  etc.,  it  is  the  broker’s  job  to  settle.  Aside  from  his 
job  of  bringing  seller  and  buyer  together,  he  is  also  one  on  whom 
both  the  buyer  and  seller  can  depend  to  help  settle  differences. 

r.xcept  for  small  articles,  all  retail  and  wholesale  transactions 
are  made  after  k’ai  p’an,  meaning  the  opening  quotation  of  the 
day.  The  “opening”  price  of  a  certain  thing  is  decided  upon  partly 
by  the  price  set  yesterday  and  partly  by  business  information  col¬ 
lected  from  different  parts  of  China,  the  amount  of  floating  capital 
at  the  moment,  the  political  situation,  and,  finally,  the  movement 
of  the  dominating  shop  or  shops  and  persons.  (Fortunately  they 
are  not  very  dominating  and  very  few  in  number;  for  example, 
the  T’ien  Yu  Gold  Exchange  has  the  greatest  influence  over  Amer¬ 
ican  dollars,  as  the  T’ien  Yi  Gold  Exchange  has  over  solid  gold 
prices.)  Business  keeps  on  going  until  sometime  in  the  morning. 
Chung  p*an,  meaning  intermediate  quotation,  is  established.  The 
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price  of  chung  p’an  may  be  lower  or  higher  than  k’ai  p’an,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  amount  of  p’a  chin  (buying)  and  p’ou  ch'u  (sell¬ 
ing). 

If  there  are  more  offers  to  purchase  than  there  are  sales,  the 
word  ivang,  meaning  firm,  is  heard  all  over,  and  the  price  is 
likely  to  go  up:  otherwise  the  word  meaning  weak  or  dull, 
is  whispered  around,  and  the  price  is  likely  to  come  down.  Mean¬ 
while  lots  of  tricks  can  be  practised.  In  order  to  fool  others, 
people  of  the  same  gang  may  pretend  to  buy  in  or  to  sell  out 
among  themselves  at  a  price  lower  or  higher  than  the  one  which 
is  actually  in  circulation  for  the  moment,  depending  on  whether 
that  particular  gang  is  intending  to  buy  or  to  sell.  One  may  also 
be  seen  offering  fantastic  prices  for  a  certain  thing  by  making  a 
lot  of  shouts  and  noise,  but  when  a  real  seller  comes  into  the  pic¬ 
ture  he  sneaks  away  unnoticed.  His  sole  intention  is  to  confuse 
people  and  thus  prevent  them  from  knowing  the  real  situation  of 
cither  wang  or  p'i  so  that  he  has  a  chance  of  reaping  the  profit 
or  feathering  his  nest. 

The  difference  between  k'ai  p’an  (opening  price)  and  chung 
p’an  (intermediate  price)  is  usually  very  small.  However,  there 
are  also  big  jumps  or  drops,  as  in  the  case  of  the!  American  dol¬ 
lar  and  solid  gold.  Ten  to  thirty  thousand  dollars  per  one  hun¬ 
dred  American  dollars  or  per  ounce  of  gold  may  be  the  difference 
between  k’ai  p’an  and  chung  p’an.  Therefore,  if  one  buys  in  an 
ounce  of  gold  at  k’ai  p’an  in  a  certain  morning,  he  may  be  able  to 
net  $30,000  (or  he  may  be  seen  losing  the  same  amount)  when 
he  sells  it  at  chung  p’an.  There  are  numerous  people  who  come 
in  early  every  morning,  make  as  many  purchases  and  sales  as 
profitable  and  desired,  within  a  few  hours’  time  gaining  or  losing, 
depending  on  their  luck.  These  are  nothing  but  gamblers. 

Then  we  come  to  the  "wei  p’an,  the  tail  quotation  of  the  day, 
about  time  for  people  to  go  home  for  lunch.  Most  people  re¬ 
gard  the  tail  price  as  the  price  of  the  day ;  and  any  further  busi¬ 
ness  dealt  with  in  their  respective  stores  will  be  based  on  this  tail 
price  in  the  market.  Most  stores  send  one  of  their  men  to  An  Lo 
Szu  daily  merely  to  collect  information  which  will  work  as  a 
guide  to  their  own  policy  for  the  day. 

Reports  of  information  are  closely  kept  and  followed  by  all 
the  big  business  firms.  Statements  as  to  the  number  and  amount 
of  transactions  made  in  the  day,  conditions  in  other  related  cities, 
the  number  of  rural  retailers  present,  the  possible  importing  of 
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certain  things,  the  rate  of  postage  and  transportation,  and  the 
changing  of  government  rules  are  found  in  such  reports. 

An  Lo  Szu  is  also  a  place  where  most  rural  retailers  of  daily 
commodities  go.  Within  a  radius  of  50  li  of  Chengtu  small  rural 
shopkeepers  go  to  town  for  all  their  buying.  There  are  special 
brokers  in  An  Lo  Szu  who  deal  with  these  rural  buyers,  and  there 
are  business  men  who  are  interested  in  selling  to  these  country 
folks,  alone.  These  folks  are  more  easily  satisfied  and  more 
easily  fooled.  Rural-urban  relationships  make  their  appearance 
even  in  this  market. 

For  all  transactions  there  is  one  thing  deserving  special  atten¬ 
tion  :  that  is  the  use  of  figuring  to  decide  on  prices.  Prices  are 
settled  by  both  parties  subtly  inside  the  sleeves  or  under  the  coat 
by  indicating  the  ten  figures  with  ten  different  figure  signs,  a 
method  known  to  all  business  men  and  farmers.  The  price  agreed 
upon  remains  a  secret  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller,  so  that 
any  third  party  would  never  have  a  chance  of  interfering  with  the 
deal  or  interrupting  the  bargainings.  Sellers  and  buyers  take 
advantage  of  this  practice  to  evade  taxation  in  any  form,  and 
brokers  take  advantage  of  it  to  fool  both  parties.  That  is  the 
reason  why  an  exact  total  figure  of  the  buying  and  selling  of  the 
day  could  never  be  obtained.  All  outsiders  are  kept  in  the  dark. 
However,  for  the  exchange  of  some  things,  such  as  American 
cigarettes,  the  practice  is  quite  different.  The  buyer  holds  out 
in  his  right  hand  a  one-dollar  bank  note  and  shouts  a  price  that 
he  is  ready  to  pay.  If  his  dollar  is  taken  by  somebody,  this  some¬ 
body  is  the  prospective  seller. 

There  are  two  completely  contradictory  theories  running  parallel 
to  each  other  in  An  Lo  Szu :  one  is  mai  chang  p[u  mai  lo,  meaning 
to  buy  in  anything  when  the  price  of  it  is  seen  going  up;  the 
other  is  teh  liao  mai  chin,  chang  liao  p*ou  ch*u,  meaning  to  buy  in 
anything  when  the  price  of  it  is  seen  dropping  and  sell  it  out  when 
the  price  is  going  up.  Most  people  evidently  do  not  know  which 
to  follow.  Apparently  there  are  enough  people  sharing  the  two 
schools  of  thought  to  keep  things  going  in  An  Lo  Szu ! 

A  Note  on  the  Selling  and  Buying  of  a  Few- 
Particular  Things 

A  special  note  should  be  made  here  of  the  exchange  of  Ameri¬ 
can  bank  notes,  solid  gold,  silver  coins,  and  miscellaneous  articles. 
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which,  unlike  other  kinds  of  commodities,  are  delivered  inside  the 
market. 

The  exchange  of  American  bank  notes  entered  the  market  late 
in  1933.  The  arrival  of  the  American  Air  Force  is  a  direct 
reason  for  the  flourishing  of  this  new  type  of  business.  These 
notes  are  of  five  classes,  based  on  their  face  value.  The  twenty- 
dollar  kind  is  used  as  the  standard,  enjoying,  for  the  time  being, 
the  highest  rate  of  exchange.  Ta  p’iao,  referring  to  fifty-  and 
hundred-dollar  notes,  which  once  enjoyed  a  much  higher  exchange 
rate  than  the  others,  have  been  gradually  dropping  out  of  the 
market,  especially  after  the  United  States  government  announced 
the  prohibition  of  their  reentry  into  the  United  States.  In  fact, 
those  bank  notes  have  never  actually  been  in  circulation  in  China. 

It  is  the  Chinese  inflation  policy  that  encouraged  people  to  lean 
on  something  foreign.  China’s  exchange  rate  had  been  keeping 
up  a  rather  slow  climb,  much  slower  than  the  rise  of  commodity 
prices  until  late  in  May,  June,  and  July,  1945,  when  a  sudden 
jump  of  from  500  to  1  to  3,000  to  1  was  being  madly  pursued. 
(The  official  rate  kept  by  the  government  is  1  to  20.)  And 
these  unfortunately  turned  out  to  be  the  months  that  An  Lo  Szu 
came  to  its  peak  of  development  only  to  be  double-crossed  by  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  Japan. 

Of  all  dealers  in  American  gold  dollars,  local  bankers  occupied 
the  greatest  number.  They  paid  high  interest  to  attract  the 
capital  from  nonbusiness  people  and  turned  all  the  capital  into 
speculation  in  American  gold  dollars.  As  a  result,  heaven  knows 
how  many  An  Lo  Szu  goers  are  affected  and  how  many  local  banks 
are  closed ! 

All  dealers  in  gold  bars  were  ordered  to  move  out  of  An  Lo 
Szu  only  to  settle  again  in  the  Cheng  Yu  Tea  House  early  in  1945, 
but  the  exchange  of  gold  rings,  bracelets,  tola  (Indian  gold  coin), 
and  other  articles  remained  at  An  Lo  Szu,  occupying  a  corridor 
at  the  right  wing  of  the  main  temple.  The  price  of  tola  (99.95% 
gold)  is  definitely  higher  than  all  other  gold  articles.  And  of  all 
gold  manufacturers,  T’ien  Yi,  T’ien  Ch’ang  Hung,  Lo  Wen  Nien, 
and  T’ien  Pao  enjoy  an  unprecedented  popularity,  and  likewise 
their  articles  enjoy  a  higher  price  in  Chengtu.  Counterfeits  are 
not  often  found  in  gold  dealings  in  An  Lo  Szu,  only  the  quality  or 
the  fineness  being  something  for  amateurs  to  worry  about.  Once 
the  price  of  a  certain  gold  article  has  been  agreed  upon,  the  buyer 
and  the  seller  go  together  to  the  standard  balance  to  secure  its 
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supposedly  standard  weight.  As  a  rule  a  little  sum  of  money  is 
to  be  paid  by  the  seller  for  the  weighing.  During  the  busy  months 
the  weigher  could  possibly  get  close  to  ten  thousand  dollars  daily 
through  the  weighing  of  from  two  to  four  hundred  pieces  of 
articles. 

For  both  the  business  of  American  dollars  and  solid  gold  we 
also  have  what  we  call  ch’i  huo,  forward  delivery  as  against  spot 
delivery.  In  such  a  case  the  price  (usually  lower  than  the  present 
price)  and  the  amount  (usually  at  least  one  piece  of  gold  bar  or 
one  thousand  American  dollars)  are  to  be  decided  on  the  spot, 
but  the  date  of  delivery  is  made  a  week,  ten  days,  half  a  month,  or 
a  month  later.  For  people  who  know  each  other  well  enough, 
not  even  an  earnest  (ordinarily  10  per  cent  of  the  total  amount)  is 
to  be  paid  by  the  buyer.  “A  word”  from  him  means  the  same. 
When  the  day  of  delivery  comes,  the  buyer  is  in  a  position  to 
obtain  his  piece  of  gold  bar  or  his  American  money,  as  the  case 
may  be,  provided  that  he  pays  the  total  amount  agreed  upon 
before.  On  the  day  of  delivery,  the  price  of  either  gold  or  Ameri¬ 
can  dollars  is  certainly  different  from  the  one  on  the  day  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  bargain.  If  on  that  day  the  price  is  lower  than  what  was 
agreed  uiK)n,  the  buyer  may  pay  only  the  difference  to  the  seller; 
and  the  whole  thing  is  considered  settled.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  price  becomes  higher  than  what  has  been  agreed  upon,  it  is  the 
seller’s  turn  to  pay  the  difference  to  the  buyer.  In  either  case,  the 
presence  of  the  gold  bar  or  the  American  dollar  or  the  total  amount 
of  capital  is  not  necessary. 

Chinese  silver  dollars  are  divided  into  three  main  kinds,  namely 
lung  pan  (engraved  with  a  dragon),  kuang  pan  (usually  bearing 
the  late  Dr.  Sun’s  portrait),  and  chuan  pan  (made  in  Szechuan). 
Lung  pan,  which  are  made  of  better  quality  of  silver,  enjoy  a 
better  rate  of  exchange.  At  the  time  of  delivery,  every  single 
dollar  has  to  be  examined  thoroughly  by  clicking  it  against  another 
one.  “Real”  sellers  of  silver  dollars  are  people  from  the  rural 
districts,  places  where  silver  dollars  have  been  kept  all  these  years 
in  spite  of  the  government’s  effort  to  block  their  circulation  since 
1929.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  “real”  buyers  too;  they  are 
the  ones  who  engage  in  the  buying  of  opium  from  the  tribes  in  the 
mountains  northwest  of  Szechuan,  regions  where  only  solid  silver 
is  recognized. 

Miscellaneous  articles  are  mostly  imported  goods  from  thou- 
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sands  of  miles  away.  The  Japanese  blockade  measures  have  pre¬ 
vented  many  things  from  coming  to  China,  but  small  quantities 
of  precious  things  were  somehow  still  able  to  find  a  way  in.  For 
example,  Max  Factor  Society  Make-up,  Ronson  lighters,  Nylon 
stockings,  and  Parker  51  pens  are  not  too  infrequently  encountered 
in  An  Lo  Szu.  Things  that  are  not  obtainable  in  the  United  States 
because  of  the  war  may  be  found  in  this  market.  Foreigners  are 
often  seen  there  selling  gold  dollars  and  buying  Parker  pens.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  also  that  prices  of  such  goods  are  at  least 
one-third  lower  than  those  found  in  the  big  stores  along  Ch’un  Hsi 
Lu.  The  reasons  may  be  that  there  is  freedom  from  taxation  and 
that  sales  are  made  for  cash.  Supplies  from  the  American  Air 
Force  found  in  An  Lo  Szu  are  enough  to  equip  a  whole  army. 
They  include  outfits,  soaps,  tobacco  and  cigarettes,  toilet  sets, 
butter,  cheese,  milk  powder,  and  whatnot.  Fortunately  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  selling  such  stuff  was  eventually  put  into  effect,  and 
as  a  result  its  circulation  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

End  of  the  War  and  Its  Effect  on  An  Lo  Szu 

The  above  analysis  has  aimed  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  how 
things  are  going  on  in  An  Lo  Szu.  But  for  the  war,  its  activities 
would  long  have  been  limited  to  the  simple  act  of  money  exchange 
and  the  lawful  kind  of  business  transaction.  The  war  has  created 
the  many-sided  activities  of  An  Lo  Szu,  causing  chaos  in  the 
business  circle,  encouraging  the  gambling  inclination  of  many  a 
law-abiding  citizen,  driving  many  people  out  of  their  productive 
firms,  starting  rumors  that  hinder  our  war  efforts,  and  providing 
occasion  for  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  social  evils,  including 
cheating,  stealing,  robbery,  and,  finally,  the  committing  of  sui¬ 
cide.  The  sudden  obtaining  of  a  brand  new  private  rickshaw, 
parked  with  a  few  hundred  others  along  the  road  outside  An  Lo 
Szu,  by  some  lucky  one  is  a  strong  enough  dose  of  stimulus  to 
people  who  find  living  difficult  and  whose  salaries  are  insufficient 
to  cover  the  ever-rising  cost  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  But 
that  lucky  one’s  fall  is  as  sudden  as  his  rise.  Sooner  or  later 
there  comes  the  day  when  he  has  to  sell  his  rickshaw,  leave  his 
home,  and  stay  away  from  his  debtors.  In  a  stable  society, 
change  from  one  social  class  to  another  is  slow  or  even  impossible. 
But  An  Lo  Szu  goers  keep  up  a  stream  of  change  from  one 
stratum  to  another.  Although  I  may  be  praised  and  worshipped 
T>y  people  around  me  today,  the  same  I  may  be  left  and  neglected 
by  the  same  group  of  people  tomorrow. 
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Within  less  than  two  weeks  after  the  surrender  of  Japan,  the 
exchange  rate  of  American  gold  dollars  fell  from  1  to  3,000  to 
1  to  800,  solid  gold  from  $230,000  an  ounce  to  $70,000  an  ounce, 
vegetable  oil  from  $80,000  for  a  hundred  old  chin  to  $22,000  for 
the  same  amount.  Prices  of  practically  everything  (except  food 
and  fuel)  have  gone  down  to  one-half  or  one-third  of  their  orig¬ 
inal  market  price.  Hoarders  and  holders  of  things  of  every  de¬ 
scription  have  gone  mad  in  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  their  things 
quickly.  There  was  a  sudden  call  for  fa  pi,  the  very  currency 
that  was  treated  like  paper  for  so  long  and  by  so  many.  There 
was  the  greatest  confusion  experienced  in  the  history  of  An  Lo 
Szu.  Many  people  went  crazy,  especially  those  who  borrowed 
money  at  high  interest  for  such  investments.  Many  local  banks 
had  to  close,  and  many  people  went  broke  and  had  to  sell  every¬ 
thing  available  to  pay  their  debts.  War  has  created  this  strange 
An  Lo  Szu,  and  naturally  the  ending  of  it  has  ended  An  Lo  Szu 
too. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  temporary 
tranquillity  in  the  An  Lo  Szu  market  after  V-J  Day  did  not  last 
long.  The  breakdown  of  peace  talks  between  the  Nationalists 
and  the  Communists  in  Chungking  served  to  speed  up  again  the 
An  Lo  Szu  market,  and  prices  of  commodities  went  skyrocketing 
again  way  ahead  of  the  past  highest  levels. 

T’ai-ch’u  Liao, 

Yenching  University, 
Chengtu,  China. 


A  History  of  a  West  Coast  Firm  Being 
Written  at  Stanford  University 

Pope  &  Talbot,  Inc.,  pioneer  San  Francisco  lumber  and  ship¬ 
ping  firm,  has  made  a  $17,500  grant  to  the  Stanford  Graduate 
School  of  Business  for  the  writing  of  the  hundred-year  history 
of  the  firm. 

The  research  and  writing  will  be  done  by  Edwin  T.  Coman, 
director  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Library  and  assistant 
professor  of  business  history.  Miss  Helen  Gibbs,  as  research 
associate,  will  assist  in  the  research  and  writing. 

The  history  will  trace  the  development  of  the  company  from 
East  Machias,  Maine,  throughout  California  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  It  will  also  touch  on  the  many  long-standing  trade 
outlets  developed  by  the  company  in  China,  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Central  and  South  America,  and  South  Africa.  The  centennial 
of  this  concern  coincides  wdth  that  of  the  gold  rush  in  California. 

A  notable  feature  for  a  Pacific  Coast  business  is  that  the  control 
and  management  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  third  generation  of  the 
family,  George  A.  Pope,  Jr.,  president  and  Fred  C.  Talbot,  first 
vice-president.  Charles  L.  Wheeler  is  executive  vice-president 
of  the  firm. 

Professor  Coman  expects  to  complete  the  research  and  writing 
within  eighteen  months.  The  results  are  to  be  published  by  the 
Stanford  University  Press  as  a  book  which  will  be  one  of  the 
Stanford  Graduate  School  of  Business  research  series. 

Carl  E.  McDowell,  assistant  to  the  executive  vice-president  of 
Pope  &  Talbot,  Inc.,  and  lecturer  in  the  Stanford  Graduate  School 
of  Business,  will  serve  with  a  committee  of  Business  School 
faculty  members  as  an  advisory  board  for  the  project. 

The  history  of  business,  a  new  field  of  research  and  teaching 
on  the  West  Coast,  was  initiated  in  194G  at  Stanford  by  Professor 
Coman  after  his  return  to  the  Stanford  faculty  from  service  with 
the  Army  Air  Forces. 
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Business  History:  Retrospect  and  Prospect 

Business  history  as  a  separate  field  of  academic  study  and  re¬ 
search  came  into  being  twenty  years  ago  this  autumn.  At  its 
beginning  it  was  little  more  than  a  name,  but  in  those  twenty  years 
notable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  develoimient  of  research 
and  teaching  in  the  history  of  business.  Basic  research  in  busi¬ 
ness  records  has  created  a  considerable  fund  of  information. 
Wide  preliminary  explorations  of  the  field  have  been  made  and 
a  systematic  concept  of  business  genesis  and  evolution  has  been 
formulated.  Courses  of  instruction  in  business  history,  whether 
nominal  or  real,  have  been  established  in  several  American  univer¬ 
sities.  And  increasingly  over  the  years  business  men  have  been 
taking  an  interest  in  the  subject. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  attempt  to  explain  what  business 
history  is,  to  take  stock  of  w’hat  has  been  accomplished,  to  suggest 
paths  to  be  followed  in  the  future  and  pitfalls  which  should  be 
avoided,  and  lastly  to  point  to  the  significance  of  the  study  of 
business  history  to  the  scholar  and  the  layman. 

1.  Business  History  Defined 

Our  first  step  is  that  of  definition.  I  hasten  to  explain  that  I 
am  herein  speaking  of  business  history  as  that  subject  has  been 
defined  and  developed  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration.  In  other  words,  I  am  concerned  with  the 
meaning  of  the  subject  as  it  has  been  developed  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  those  who  gave  the  subject  its  name  and  who  first  worke<l 
out  the  methods  and  content  of  business  history  as  a  special  field 
of  historical  study. 

Business  history,  then,  may  be  defined  as  the  study  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  opera’tion  of  business  in  the  past,  (It  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  more  than  the  immediate  past,  though  clearly  the  near 
past  has  the  greatest  significance  for  the  present.)  Its  objectives 
are  several.  One  is  to  give  the  student  and  reader  of  business 
history  something  in  the  way  of  a  vicarious  business  experience 
and  insight  into  the  problems  and  methods  of  business  in  a  highly 
dynamic  world.  Another  is  to  give  some  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  changes  which  have  occurred  in  business  administra¬ 
tion,  that  is,  in  policy,  control,  and  management  of  operations, 
over  the  whole  range  of  experience  wdth  business,  together  with 
some  explanation  of  how  and  why  those  changes  have  come. 
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Lastly,  business  history  is  concerned  with  contributing  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  social  function  of  business  and  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  methods  and  accomplishments  of  business  in  the  past.^ 

2.  Historical  Background  of  Business  History: 

Economic  Theory  and  Economic  History 

There  have  been  many  approaches  to  the  study  of  economic 
life  in  the  past.  Business  history  is  in  fact  a  recent  development 
in  the  efforts  of  several  generations  of  philosophers  and  historians 
to  understand  the  historical  development  of  our  economic  system. 
For  the  comprehension  of  the  meaning  and  significance  of  busi¬ 
ness  history,  it  is  necessaiy^  to  examine  briefly  those  earlier  efforts 
in  order  to  show  the  essential  differences  between  business  his¬ 
tory  and  the  various  kinds  of  economic  history  and,  second,  to 
indicate  the  genetic  relationship  between  economic  theory  and 
economic  history,  on  the  one  hand,  and  business  history  on  th(‘ 
other  hand.  The  perspective  of  this  review  should  give  the  reader 
a  clearer  view  of  what  business  history  really  is. 

Let  us  begin  with  classical  economics  founded  by  Adam  Smith, 
W'hich  was  the  first  systematic  body  of  theory  about  modern 
economic  life.  Here  was  a  system  of  thought  which  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  as  a  secular 
thing,  not  as  a  concern  of  the  Church  as  had  been  true  of  earlier 
economic  thought,  and  which  accepted  the  idea  of  profits  as  the 
object  of  business.  Though  it  essentially  had  its  roots  in  busi¬ 
ness  itself,  the  economic  thinking  of  the  classical  economists  and 
their  descendants,  the  liberal  school  especially,  developed  in  large 
measure  into  a  “pure  science”  under  the  influence  of  the  natural 
law  ])hilosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  became  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  a  system  removed  from  reality,  static  in  point  of 
view,  and  without  a  sufficient  recognition  of  relativity  to  time 
and  circumstance.  Most  significant  in  this  connection,  classical 
economics  was  not  concerned  with  the  business  administrator — 
apart  from  recognizing  his  need  for  independent  action.  Business 
history  could  never  have  developed  directly  out  of  classical  eco¬ 
nomics,  though  genetically  it  owes  much  to  that  system  of  eco¬ 
nomic  thought. 

Classical  economics  and  the  outgrowths  from  it  have  had  a 

'  At  this  point  the  reader,  if  he  wishes  to  avoid  an  involved  presentation  of 
the  intellectual  but  somewhat  remote  background  of  the  inception  of  busi¬ 
ness  history,  might  be  advised  to  turn  to  p.  182. 
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stroll"  influence  on  economic  history.  Indeed,  there  is  a  type  of 
history  which  was  clearly  conceived  within  the  classical  thought 
structure.  This  type  has  been  concerned  chiefly  with  the  grow’th 
in  the  production  of  goods  and  services,  transportation,  and  com¬ 
merce,  with  emphasis  on  machine  technology,  ownership  organi¬ 
zation,  division  of  labor,  product,  and  trade  routes,  with  some 
attention  to  government  policy,  but  with  no  real  interest  in  oper¬ 
ation  or  administration.  The  historians  of  this  school  of  thought 
have  been  mildly  interested  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  theoretical  considerations  rather  than  for  business, 
social,  or  ethical  reasons.  Those  historians  have  almost  wholly 
overlooked  business  and  the  business  administrator.  In  method 
they  have  been  descriptive  rather  than  analytical ;  they  have  used 
statistics  freely.  They  are  significant  in  that  they  have  been 
leaders  in  turning  interest  in  history  toward  the  study  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  factor  in  society,  thus  taking  an  important  step  in  the  free¬ 
ing  of  historical  research  from  its  close  alliance  with  past  politics. 
They  have  had  a  continuing  influence  on  research  and  writing  in 
economic  history,  especially  in  England  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
United  States.  This  type  of  economic  history  has  made  no  direct 
contribution  to  business  history  though  it  has  produced  mono¬ 
graphs  which  are  invaluable  to  the  business  historian. 

Of  great  significance  to  business  history  has  been  the  work  pf 
Karl  Marx,  an  economic  philosopher  who  drew  much  from  classi¬ 
cal  thought  but  was  a  leader  in  establishing  an  opposing  school. 
Though  Marx  derived  most  of  his  basic  economic  ideas  from  the 
classical  and  liberal  economists,  just  as  he  also  used  their  meta¬ 
physical  method,  which  he  modified  with  Hegelian  dialectics,  yet 
he  is  outstandingly  important  in  that  stream  of  development  which 
led  to  business  history.  His  materialistic  interpretation  of  his¬ 
tory  had  an  incalculable  influence  on  historiography;  it  was  un¬ 
questionably  the  strongest  single  influence  in  leading  historians  to 
emphasize  the  economic  interpretation,  not  essentially  as  a  de¬ 
scription  of  development  or  as  an  elucidation  of  the  working  of 
economic  law  but  as  an  explanation  of  an  historical  process. 
Marx’s  concept  of  historical  development  as  following  an  inevi¬ 
table  evolutionary  pattern  was  an  inspiration  to  both  social  re¬ 
formers  and  historians.  His  labor  theory  of  value,  however, 
denied  any  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  capitalist  and  the  policy¬ 
maker  and  manager  and  thus  prevented  Marx  from  making  any 
positive  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  business  man,  while  his 
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emphasis  on  the  class  struggle  and  his  prophecies  about  economic 
evolution  and  revolution  have  led  to  a  distortion  of  much  histori¬ 
cal  writing.  At  the  same  time,  he  focussed  attention  upon  and 
gave  a  tremendous  spur  to  the  study  of  economic  history  as  the 
story  of  an  orderly  process  of  development. 

It  was  as  the  philosophical  inspiration  of  the  economic  histo¬ 
rians  who  were  concerned  with  the  history  of  capitalism  that 
Marx  made  his  most  effective  contribution  to  economic  history. 
Those  historians,  in  the  United  States  as  in  Europe,  have  tended 
to  write  history  with  the  facts  which  fitted  their  theory,  and  they 
have  over-emphasized  institutions  and  forces.  Whatever  one’s 
opinion  about  the  historical  accuracy  and  the  philosophical  validity 
of  their  work,  it  is  clear  that  they  were  the  first  to  emphasize 
the  role  of  capital  and  of  the  administrator  in  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  albeit  as  the  instrument  of  great  impersonal,  historical 
forces. 

While  the  Marxian  historians  contributed  strongly  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  study  and  writing  of  economic  history,  their  con¬ 
tinuing  influence  has  been  adverse  to  the  development  of  business 
history.  They  never  recognized  nor  understood  the  function  of 
business  administration  and  the  importance  of  the  business  admin¬ 
istrator  as  a  creative  and  coordinating  factor  in  modem  life. 
Writing  with  a  cogency  and  clarity  which  were  the  result  of  the 
thought-framework  within  which  they  presented  their  historical 
materials,  they  have  produced  books  which  have  by  virtue  of  that 
clarity  been  much  more  effective  and  appealing  on  the  whole  than 
the  works  of  the  scientific  historians,  who  have  been  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  fact  than  with  generalization  and  interpretation.  Add 
to  that  cogent  philosophy  of  economic  development  the  appeal 
of  the  Marxian  philosophy  to  the  prejudices  of  large  numbers  of 
persons,  and  you  have  an  explanation  of  the  wide  influence  of  this 
school  of  historians.  That  influence  has  been  and  remains  a  strong 
roadblock  to  the  advance  of  research  and  study  in  the  history  of 
Imsiness  administration. 

In  England,  after  the  Industrial  Revolution  was  well  under 
way,  there  arose,  out  of  concern  for  social  welfare,  a  reaction 
against  the  laissez-faire  doctrines  of  the  classical  economists. 
A  business  man,  Robert  Owen,  first  strongly  challenged  this 
basic  tenet  of  Smithian  economics  as  overlooking  the  adverse 
effect  of  industrialization  on  the  laborer  and  as  having  dangerous 
implications  for  national  well-being.  It  was  not  till  after  fifty 
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years  or  more  that  this  opposition,  influenced  to  some  extent  by 
Continental  thought,  took  the  form  of  an  intellectual  movement 
which  opposed  the  then  strong  liberal  form  of  classical  econom¬ 
ics  and  worked  for  reform  and  social  reconstruction.  Those 
English  social  economists  were  not  all  alike  in  origin,  philosophy, 
or  program,  but  they  had  a  common  interest  in  social  welfare 
and  they  had  a  common  enemy  in  liberal  economics.  Some  were 
influenced  by  Marx;  many  were  Christian  or  Fabian  socialists; 
others  were  merely  interested  in  reforming  the  existing  system. 
They  were  all  deeply  concerned  over  the  large  number  of  people 
who  were  seemingly  injured  by  the  ruthless  working  of  economic 
laws;  they  were  especially  exercised  about  the  workers  and  the 
apparent  exploitation  of  the  working  class  then  being  sanctioned 
by  classical  economic  doctrine. 

A  leading  economic  theorist  among  the  English  social  econom¬ 
ists  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  was  John  Hobson,  who  tried 
to  place  his  theory  in  the  perspective  of  history.  Others  worked 
in  history  not  so  much  out  of  an  interest  in  theory  as  in  revealing 
the  bad  conditions  resulting  from  British  Liberal  policy.  Among 
the  latter  were  such  brilliant  scholars  and  writers  as  Arnold 
Toynbee,  the  Webbs,  and  the  Hammonds.  At  about  the  same 
time  an  American  scholar,  Thorstein  Veblen,  was  publishing  his 
bitter  and  incisive  criticism  of  modem  “pecuniary  society”  and  of 
the  modem  business  administrator.  Such  attacks,  especially  those 
of  Hobson  and  Veblen,  stimulated  a  new  departure  in  economic 
thinking  in  the  United  States.  One  of  the  results  here  was  to 
turn  economic  historians  in  the  direction  of  social  history. 

The  social  economists  and  economic  historians  are  mentioned 
here  not  so  much  because  they  made  any  direct  contribution  to 
the  development  of  business  history  but  because  they  contrib¬ 
uted  indirectly  through  their  successful  attacks  on  classical  and 
liberal  economic  thought  and  their  emphasis  on  the  human  factor 
in  society.  At  the  same  time,  in  their  one-sided  emphasis  on  the 
evils  of  business  and  in  their  failure  to  deal  with  business  in 
operation,  the  social  economists  in  turn  set  up  attitudes  which 
have  interfered  with,  rather  than  contributed  to,  the  interest  in 
and  the  understanding  of  administration.  Though  they  did  not 
all  accept  the  Marxian  concepts  of  the  class  stmggle  and  of  his¬ 
torical  change,  these  economists  and  historians  emphasized  the 
distribution  of  wealth  without  clear  regard  for  the  factors  and 
problems  of  production.  In  other  words  they  helped  to  break 
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down  the  hold  of  the  old  traditional  economic  thought  and  they 
tended  to  (ieflect  the  new  toward  an  emphasis  on  the  division  of 
the  results  of  economic  effort  rather  than  on  the  better  adminis¬ 
tration  of  production.  Their  humanitarian  point  of  view  has 
given  them  a  strong  appeal  to  American  social  economic  historians 
and  reformers,  while  their  failure  to  consider  internal  problems 
in  the  functioning  of  the  modern  business  system  has  been  a  most 
significant  and  unfortunate  fact  in  the  molding  of  public  opinion 
of  business. 

If  economic  history  was  to  be  brought  into  touch  with  the 
realities  of  the  economic  world,  it  was  necessary  to  slough  off 
the  underlying  metaphysical  concepts  of  the  classical-liberal  school 
and  the  Marxians  and  to  reject  the  tendency  of  social  economists 
to  examine  only  a  part  of  economic  life.  To  do  this  was  the  aim, 
and  in  a  measure  the  accomplishment,  of  the  German  historical 
economists,  a  school  of  economists  which  developed  in  Germany 
in  the  nineteenth  century  and  reached  its  height  around  1900. 

The  historical  economists  had  many  roots.  By  way  of  illus¬ 
tration  let  us  consider  a  German  theorist  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century.  Von  Thiinen,  who  in  one  important  respect  departed  from 
the  prevailing  classical  theory.  In  Der  Isolirte  Stoat,  a  work  pub¬ 
lished  in  1826,  he  drew  a  suggestive  picture  of  a  hypothetical 
society,  existing  by  itself  and  as  a  unit  in  itself,  in  which  the  diver¬ 
sification  of  economic  life  and  intensity  of  production  varied  with 
the  distance  from  the  market — the  market  being  located  in  the 
center  of  the  state  where  the  population  was  the  most  dense. 
Von  Thiinen  thus  set  up  a  concept  of  relativity  as  opposed  to  the 
classical  absolutes  or  universals,  but  he  did  not  take  the  next  step 
of  introducing  the  concept  of  change  over  a  period  of  time  as  did 
the  historical  economists. 

Two  general  characteristics  of  the  German  historical  school 
are  important.  First  and  foremost,  in  contrast  with  the  classical 
ec  onomists  and  with  the  economic  liberals  and  historians  who 
developed  out  of  classical  economics,  the  German  historical  eco¬ 
nomists  consciously  strove  to  use  the  inductive  rather  than  the 
deductive  method,  though  in  practice  they  fell  far  short  of  their 
ideal.  Instead  of  starting  out  with  theory  and  using  fact  to  illumi¬ 
nate  it,  as  they  with  a  large  measure  of  truth  accused  those  other 
economists  of  doing,  they  hoped  to  build  up  a  fund  of  facts  from 
which  to  draw  theory.  In  other  words,  their  method  had  as  its 
expressed  objective  to  supplant  deductions  from  natural  law  by 
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scientific  observation  and  the  recording  of  things  as  they  existed 
in  fact.  In  theory,  and  to  some  extent  in  practice  as  well,  they 
brought  relativity  into  economic  study;  the  observation  of  diver¬ 
sity  and  variability  in  economic  life  made  impossible  the  continued 
acceptance  of  earlier  metaphysical  generalizations  as  universally 
valid.  Thus,  they  challenged  the  old  concept  of  cause  and  effect. 
Secondly,  the  German  historical  economists  also  challenged  the 
fiction  of  the  “economic  man”.  All  aspects  of  life,  they  observed, 
had  a  bearing  on  economic  developments  and  conditions,  and  these 
in  turn  more  or  less  conditioned  other  aspects  of  life.  Those  Ger¬ 
man  scholars,  accordingly,  looked  toward  the  study  of  the  his¬ 
tory'  of  all  parts  of  society  as  a  means  of  understanding  historical 
and  social  change  and  development.  Philosophy  was  thus  ulti¬ 
mately  to  be  scientifically  constructed — a  concept  suggestive  of 
Comte  though  apparently  not  stemming  from  that  philosopher. 

Gustav  Schmoller,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  was  the  out¬ 
standing  historian  of  this  school.  He  fostered  the  ideal  of  a 
broad,  sociological  study  of  the  history  of  man  which  should  lead 
to  a  better  understanding  of  man  and  society.  He  made  economic 
history  his  special  province — economic  in  a  broad  sense  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  larger  whole. 

An  important  contribution  of  Schmoller  was  his  emphasis  on 
business  enterprise.  Early  in  his  career  he  published  several  local 
studies  which  show  that  he  was  reaching  for  an  understanding  of 
economic  reality  in  the  past  and  that  he  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  business  unit  at  work.  From  the  point  of  view  of  business 
history  this  was  his  most  significant  contribution.  He  brought 
the  results  of  his  researches  together  in  a  suggestive  series  of 
articles  on  the  historical  development  of  Unternehmiing,  or  enter¬ 
prise.  His  monumental  work,  published  in  1901  and  1904, 
Grundriss  dcr  Alhjemeinen  olksioirtschaftslehre,  was  a  synthesis 
of  his  researches  covering  a  period  of  about  thirty-five  years.  It 
is  significant  for  our  purpose  to  note  that  this  work  gave  much 
attention  to  the  market,  to  comi)etition,  to  business  enterprise,  and 
even  to  the  “entrepreneur,”  or  business  administrator,  himself. 
Schmoller  saw  the  entrepreneur  as  the  one  who  takes  the  initia¬ 
tive  and  bears  the  risk,  as  the  focal  point  of  leadership  in  business 
enterprise — the  person  or  persons  who  bring  together  in  an  inde¬ 
pendent  organization  the  various  factors  of  production  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  certain  goods  or  services.  He  was  not  the 
first  writer  to  recognize  the  business  man’s  place  in  economic  life. 
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but  he  was  the  first  to  give  much  attention  to  that  person  in  his¬ 
torical  research  and  writing. 

Schmoller  brought  to  historical  study  a  view  of  business  his¬ 
tory,  but  it  is  only  a  partial  view.  He  saw  the  importance  of  the 
business  man  and  got  a  glimpse  of  the  real  man,  but  he  looked 
at  him  largely  as  one  looking  at  business  from  the  outside.  In  his 
attempt  to  synthesize  he  tended  to  lose  sight  of  the  man  and  to 
deal  chiefly  with  a  description  of  the  economic  system,  seeing  it  as 
a  changing  set  of  organizations  and  institutions  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  economic  experience  from  the  time  when  produc¬ 
tion  for  exchange  began  and  when  exchange  itself  was  carried  on 
by  the  most  elementary  kind  of  economic  organization. 

The  German  school  was  not  a  unity,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was 
unified  through  a  common  historical  interest  and  method.  Vari¬ 
ous  members  of  the  school  made  important  contributions  which 
differed  somewhat  from  Schmoller’s,  though  no  one  seems  to 
have  come  so  close  to  business  history  as  he.  Karl  Bucher,  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  Schmoller,  worked  especially  on  the  problem  of  eco¬ 
nomic  stages,  that  is,  the  apparent  succession  of  evolutionary  sys¬ 
tems  of  production.  The  concept  of  stages  was  a  dynamic  con¬ 
tribution — it  emphasized  movement,  change,  and  development. 
Under  Bucher’s  influence  a  number  of  studies  were  written  con¬ 
cerning  economic  development,  mostly  with  reference  to  par¬ 
ticular  places  or  industries. 

A  minor  interest  of  the  German  historical  economists  was  the 
quantitative  measurement  of  historical  change.  These  econo¬ 
mists  made  statistics  a  common  tool  of  the  historian  and  the 
economist.  The  statistical  approach  later  developed  into  one  of 
the  strongest  interests  among  economic  historians. 

While  historical  economists  of  the  German  school,  such  as 
Schmoller  and  Bucher,  were  providing  historical  facts  from  which 
they  hoped  theory  would  be  written,  other  German  scholars, 
among  them  Schaffle  and  Schonberg,  were  developing  a  new  polit¬ 
ical  economy — drawing  facts  to  a  certain  extent  from  history  but 
being  concerned  mainly  with  the  problem  of  the  national  welfare. 
Known  as  the  Katheder  economists  or  the  economists  of  the 
government,  unlike  the  classical  and  liberal  economists  they  con¬ 
ceived  of  the  state  as  an  instrument  for  furthering  social  well¬ 
being  through  intervention  in  economic  life. 

A  large  company  of  scholars  in  several  countries  carried  for¬ 
ward  the  study  of  economic  history  under  the  influence  of  the 
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German  historical  economists.  In  Germany  outstanding  economic 
historians  have  been  Ehrenberg,  Sieveking,  and  Strieder,  who 
came  closer  to  an  understanding  of  the  role  of  business  in  eco¬ 
nomic  life  than  did  their  predecessors  and  who  have  contributed 
works  which  are  invaluable  to  the  business  historian.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  methods  of  the  German  historical  economists  early 
influenced  Sir  William  Ashley,  two  other  scholars,  W.  R.  Scott 
and  George  Unwin,  came  nearer  to  the  point  of  view  of  business 
history. 

Of  those  later  economic  historians,  Unwin  came  closest  to  an 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  research  and  study  in  the 
history  of  business.  A  scholar  by  training  and  indeed,  one  might 
say,  by  instinct,  Unwin  had  lived  and  worked  in  an  industrial 
community  so  that  he  knew  business  as  a  living  thing.  He  had  a 
rare  sense  of  the  dynamic  in  business,  which  may  in  part  explain 
both  his  feeling  for  function  and  his  acute  perception  of  economic 
change.  His  Industrial  Organization  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven¬ 
teenth  Centuries  traces  the  genesis  of  modem  industrial  organiza¬ 
tion  from  the  breakup  of  the  medieval  crafts  in  England  into  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  capitalist  groups,  and  it  shows  how  the 
organization  developed  through  the  gradual  functional  differen¬ 
tiation  of  industrial  groups  into  owner-administrator  and  em¬ 
ployee  groups.  In  his  Samuel  Oldknow  and  the  Arkwrights 
Unwin  came  to  the  very  threshold  of  business  history  if  he  did 
not,  indeed,  really  enter  the  structure. 

At  this  point  let  us  consider  a  German  economist,  a  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Unwin,  who  did  notable  work  of  a  different  nature — a 
scholar  who  cannot  be  said  to  have  belonged  to  any  particular 
school  but  who  illustrates  the  tendency  of  scholars  of  his  genera¬ 
tion  to  draw  from  various  streams  of  thought.  Wemer  Som- 
bart,  like  Karl  Marx,  believed  that  man  was  driven  by  great 
external  forces,  and  he  had  a  concept  of  the  order  and  form  of 
historical  development  which  was  essentially  Marxian,  except  as 
to  the  immediacy  and  the  form  of  the  revolution.  Like  the  his¬ 
torical  economists,  however,  Sombart  wrote  history  after  actu¬ 
ally  having  sought  historical  data,  though  not  altogether  without 
the  Marxian  proclivity  for  letting  theory  lead  the  way.  He  dif¬ 
fered  from  both  those  schools  in  one  respect,  and  therein  lies  his 
great  contribution  in  the  evolution  of  business  history:  he  saw 
the  business  man  as  a  dynamic  factor  in  economic  life  and  gave 
that  man  something  of  an  individuality. 
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In  Dcr  Moderne  Kapitalismus,  and  especially  in  his  two 
important  books  translated  into  English  under  the  titles  of  The 
Quintessence  of  Modern  Capitalism  and  The  Jezvs  and  Modern 
Capitalism,  Sombart  gave  business  a  place  in  history  as  a  great 
institutional  development  and,  drawing  a  striking  picture  of  that 
development  on  a  large  scale,  he  dealt  with  the  “spirit”  behind 
capitalism  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  business  administrator  of 
the  past  a  certain  reality  as  a  t>’pe.  Sombart’s  was  a  psychological 
approach — an  effort  to  understand  the  mental  and  emotional 
make-up  of  the  business  man  and  to  explain  how  he  came  to  be 
what  he  is  as  well  as  to  indicate  his  importance  to  business.  Som¬ 
bart  saw  the  business  man,  however,  as  being  driven  by  certain 
forces  working  upon  him  from  without  rather  than  as  being  in 
himself  a  creator,  as  is  showm  in  his  Krieg  und  Kapitalismus  and 
his  Luxus  und  Kapitalismus. 

Sombart’s  work  has  not  been  accorded  full  acceptance  under  the 
close  scrutiny  of  modern  historical  criticism.  His  very  points 
of  strength  are  in  some  degree  his  weaknesses — the  dramatic  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  clarity  of  his  style  bespeak  the  imaginative  and  the 
inventive  rather  than  the  critical  scholar.  Moreover,  the  entre¬ 
preneur  whom  he  describes  is  a  type  rather  than  the  real  man. 
Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  Sombart’s  facts  or  his  general¬ 
izations,  one  must  admit  that  his  work  marks  a  milestone  in 
economic  history — he  had  the  courage  and  the  imagination  to 
strike  out  for  himself  on  a  new  path,  a  path  which  pointed  toward 
business  history  though  Sombart  himself  never  reached  that  goal. 

In  the  period  from  the  IHTO’s  until  early  in  the  present  century', 
the  influence  of  the  German  economists  and  economic  historians 
was  brought  to  the  United  States  by  a  continuous  stream  of  young 
men  who  had  studied  economics  and  history  at  German  univer¬ 
sities.  An  early  manifestation  of  their  effect  on  American 
scholarly  interest  in  the  general  field  of  economics  was  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  American  Economic  Association  in  1885.  The 
strongest  single  element  in  the  promotion  of  the  Association 
consisted  of  young  men  who  had  come  under  the  influence  of 
Schaffle  and  Schonberg :  those  men  attempted,  without  success,  to 
get  the  new  Association  committed  to  the  principle  of  furthering 
social  well-being  through  government  regulation.  They  held  that 
the  great  problem  was  to  curb  monopolistic  tendencies  in  business 
with  the  allegedly  attendant  evils  to  society,  especially  to  the 
worker.  Richard  Ely’s  An  Introduction  to  Political  Economy, 
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published  in  1889,  set  forth  the  principles  of  the  new  political 
economy  and  may  be  considered  a  landmark  in  the  teaching  of 
economics  in  the  United  States. 

The  significance  of  this  development  to  business  history  lies  in 
the  fact  tiiat  those  economists,  who  might  with  some  justice  be 
called  the  “American  Social  Democrats”  and  who  were  primarily 
interested  in  and  committed  to  government  regulation  of  business 
for  the  general  good  of  society,  turned  after  1889  to  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  contemporary  business  and  the  recent  past  of  American 
business.  Interested  in  trusts  and  monopolies,  the  grov/ing  power 
of  which  they  feared,  they  and  their  students  created  a  large 
body  of  literature  concerned  with  the  history  of  business  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  United  States.  Interested  also  in  the  effect  of 
business  on  labor,  they  produced  under  the  leadership  of  John 
R.  Commons  important  studies  of  the  history  of  American  labor 
organizations  and  labor  movements.  Like  their  German  prede¬ 
cessors,  however,  they  did  not  examine  problems  of  monopoly 
and  of  labor  as  business  problems  but  rather  as  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  problems.  Although  those  economists  have  produced  a  large 
number  of  monographs  which  are  valuable  in  the  study  of  busi¬ 
ness  history,  they  have  always  looked  at  business  from  the  out¬ 
side  rather  than  from  the  inside.  Like  the  social  economists 
they  have  had  a  strong  influence  within  and  outside  academic 
halls,  and  in  large  measure  that  influence  has  tended  to  empha¬ 
size  the  evils  or  problems  of  business  from  the  immediate  social 
poi’it  of  view. 

.\nother  American  line  of  descent  from  the  German  school, 
the  one  from  which  business  history  in  a  real  sense  mav  be  said 
to  have  developed,  remains  to  be  considered.  This  line  owes  its 
substantial  beginning  in  the  I’nited  States  to  the  late  ICdwin  F. 
Gay,  who  had  studied  with  Schmoller  and  was  strongly  influ¬ 
enced  by  him  as  he  was  also  influenced  by  Thorold  Rogers,  the 
early  English  historian  of  prices.  As  a  teacher  of  economic  his¬ 
tory  Gay  had  a  strong  influence  on  a  whole  generation  of  students. 
Like  Schmoller,  he  stressed  the  collection  of  facts  for  the  con¬ 
clusions  and  generalizations  which  might  be  drawn  from  them; 
like  the  German  economists,  he  was  interested  in  economic  his¬ 
tory  for  the  meaning  that  it  might  have  for  contemporary  eco¬ 
nomic  life;  but,  again  like  Schmoller  and  unlike  the  Schaffle- 
Schonberg  group,  he  did  not  look  to  the  government  as  a  leading 
instrument  in  working  toward  the  economic  well-being  of  society. 
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His  convictions  on  this  question  were  expressed  by  his  turning 
aside  for  a  time  to  serve  as  dean  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration  and,  later,  to  serve  as  president  of  a 
corporation  publishing  a  metropolitan  daily  newspaper.  Whereas 
most  of  the  other  American  economists  stemming  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  school  worked  chiefly  in  American  history.  Gay’s  interest  was 
mainly  in  English  economic  history.  His  students,  however,  have 
worked  in  English,  Continental,  and  American  economic  history. 

Two  fields  of  study  of  the  scholars  who  had  their  training  in 
economic  history  under  Gay  are  important  to  business  history. 
From  his  interest  in  the  statistical  measurement  of  economic  de¬ 
velopment  and  change  has  developed  one  field :  quantitative  stud¬ 
ies  in  economic  history,  especially  studies  of  prices.  This  work, 
together  with  that  stemming  from  the  other  outstanding  American 
leader  in  this  same  field,  Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  has  provided  a  fund 
of  information  about  prices,  wages,  bond  yields,  interest  rates, 
and  the  production  of  goods  over  a  long  period  of  American  his¬ 
tory,  as  well  as  information  about  the  business  cycle.  All  those 
studies  are  invaluable  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  business,  but 
they  do  not  in  any  way  concern  themselves  with  the  administration 
of  business. 

The  second  field  of  study  in  economic  history  referred  to  above 
is  that  which  was  developed  by  N,  S.  B.  Gras.  It  was  in  a  real 
sense  from  the  theorist  Von  Thiinen  and  the  genetic  economist 
Bucher  that  Professor  Gras,  while  studying  with  Gay,  drew  the 
early  inspiration  for  his  concept  of  economic  stages  which  he  later 
developed  through  research  in  English  economic  history  and  set 
forth  in  the  Euglish  Corn  Market,  published  in  1915,  and  devel¬ 
oped  further  in  An  Introduction  to  Economic  History,  which  was 
published  in  1922.  This  young  economic  historian  saw  in  the 
market — which  serves  as  the  bridge  between  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  as  well  as  between  potential  supply  and  demand — the 
central  factor  in  economic  life  and  the  most  important  of  the 
dynamic  factors  in  economic  change  and  development.  His  early 
attempts  to  define  stages  in  economic  development,  therefore,  were 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  evolution  of  the  market  as  seen  in  the 
history  of  village,  town,  and  metropolitan  economy. 

Although  Professor  Gras  was  at  first  primarily  studying  eco¬ 
nomic  institutions  and  emphasizing  the  evolutionary  stages  in 
their  development,  he  was  also  beginning  to  feel  his  way  toward 
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the  functional  approach.  While  he  was  connected  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  from  1918  to  1927,  he  made  progress  in  that 
direction  both  in  his  own  research  and  in  that  of  the  students’ 
working  under  his  direction.  The  resulting  studies,  involving 
some  field  work,  dealt  chiefly  with  the  history  and  development 
of  the  metropolitan  market  area  of  Minneapolis- St.  Paul. 
Through  those  research  projects,  insight  was  gained  into  the 
actual  functioning  of  the  executive  and  the  business  unit.  Several 
other  influences  were  turning  Gras’  interest  toward  the  study  of 
business  history  at  the  time.  The  writings  of  Werner- Sombart 
and  of  George  Unwin  made  a  deep  impression  on  him.  Significant 
factors,  also,  were  his  own  perception  of  the  changes  occurring 
in  business  and  in  economic  life  in  general  and  his  growing  con¬ 
viction  of  the  strategic  importance  of  the  business  man  in  the 
complex  economic  structure  of  modern  society.  An  expression 
of  his  interest  in  business  was  the  fact  that  in  a  freshman  course 
in  economic  history  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  (1919-24)  he 
gave  the  students  who  planned  to  enter  the  field  of  business  a 
series  of  lectures  on  business  men  and  concerns  that  clearly 
pointed  to  business  history. 

Such,  in  brief,  had  been  the  trend  of  thinking  and  writing  con¬ 
cerning  the  history  of  economic  life  up  to  about  1925.  The  busi¬ 
ness  man  and  the  administration  and  operation  of  business  had 
little  place  in  the  story,  though  steps  were  being  taken  in  their 
direction.  But  why  were  so  few  and  so  short  steps  taken?  The 
answer  is  obviously  not  an  easy  one.  The  scholar  is  always  limited 
by  what  his  predecessors  have  thought  and  done,  and  normally  he 
does  not  range  far  from  the  traditional — the  historian  like  the 
scientist  takes  revolutionary  steps  in  advance  only  after  much 
spade  work  has  laid  the  foundation.  Another  factor  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  traditional  antipathy  of  scholars  to  business,  an  inheri¬ 
tance  from  the  medieval  church,  buttressed  by  the  prevailing  petty- 
capitalist  sympathies  of  the  scholar  and  the  destructive  aspects 
of  the  operations  of  the  nineteenth-century  industrial  capitalist. 
Certain  it  is,  also,  that  for  one  reason  or  another  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  business  was  not  recognized  as  a  social  problem  requiring 
the  attention  of  the  scholar.  Viewing  the  whole  situation,  it  is 
clear  that  to  turn  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  business  administra¬ 
tion  in  the  middle  ’twenties  would  take  imagination  and  courage 
and  could  probably  not  be  accomplished  within  the  traditional 
thinking  and  organization  of  the  liberal  arts  colleges. 
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3.  Business  History  :  The  Birth  of  the 
Name  and  the  Idea 

It  was  one  who  was  neither  economist  nor  economic  historian 
who  brought  business  history  as  a  name  and  as  an  idea  into  being, 
Wallace  B.  Donham,  a  law-trained  banker  who,  while  dean  of 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  (1919- 
42)  developed  a  broad  and  forward-looking  plan  for  business  edu¬ 
cation.  The  immediate  soil  out  of  which  the  name  and  the  idea 
sprang  was  a  developing  philosophy  of  business  education.  In 
studying  the  School’s  curriculum  and  methods  of  instruction. 
Dean  Donham  came  to  see  that  the  prevailing  divisions  of  teaching 
in  our  universities  were  not  suited  to  the  needs  of  training  in 
business.  In  considering  the  content  and  boundary  lines  of  politi¬ 
cal  science,  economics,  and  engineering,  for  example,  he  found 
that  those  fields  looked  toward  business  problems  from  overlap¬ 
ping  but  otherwise  separate  premises.  One  could  not  with  safety 
draw  over-all  inferences,  valid  and  useful  in  the  study  of  business, 
from  those  separate  premises.  The  logical  recourse  was  to  go 
back  to  the  original  source  of  information,  to  the  reality  of  actual 
situations. 

Dean  Donham  was  influenced  by  the  needs  of  business  and,  as 
administrator  of  a  business  school,  the  need  of  placing  business 
education  on  a  broader  foundation.  He  sensed  the  growing 
problems  of  business  itself  and  of  business  as  a  social  institution, 
and  he  saw  the  need  of  developing  business  administrators  with 
the  broad  training  and  ethical  standards  which  characterized  such 
professions  as  law'  and  medicine.  INIr.  Donham  stressed  a  more 
realistic  management  of  human  relations  in  business,  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  relations  of  business  and  government,  special 
consideration  of  ethics  in  business,  and  the  larger  perspective  and 
insight  which  some  understanding  of  the  past  experience  of  busi¬ 
ness  would  give. 

While  his  recognition  of  needs  may  have  come  from  his  own 
experience  in  business,  Mr.  Donham’s  approach  to  the  problem 
of  educating  men  for  business  no  doubt  had  still  a  broader  founda¬ 
tion.  He  found  old  concepts  challenged  by  new  methods  and  new 
ideas  which  required  a  broader  approach  to  the  study  of  man 
and  of  his  institutions  and  their  operation  as  a  part  of  education 
for  business. 

One  new  departure  was  the  study  of  the  historical  background 
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of  modem  business.  Dean  Donham  took  the  steps  to  implement 
his  interest  in  giving  young  business  men  some  understanding  of 
the  past  experience  of  business;  it  was  business  rather  than  eco¬ 
nomic  history  that  he  sponsored  at  the  Harvard  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness.  Some  friends  of  this  School  helped  the  Dean  set  up  the  Busi* 
ness  Historical  Society  in  1925  to  collect  business  records,  pri¬ 
marily  to  furnish  raw  material  for  business  history.  The  Straus 
Professorship  of  Business  History  was  established  in  1927  in 
memory  of  Isidor  Straus,  by  his  sons,  Jesse,  Percy,  and  Herbert, 
through  the  efforts  of  Dean  Donham  to  provide  for  the  subject. 
On  the  recommendation  of  Professor  Gay,  Professor  N.  S.  B. 
Gras  was  asked  to  undertake  the  work  in  business  history.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gras  was  chosen  because,  although  his  main  work  had  been 
in  the  field  of  economic  history,  he  had  already  developed  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  business  and  its  historical  background.  In  1927,  then, 
Dean  Donham  created  the  opportunity  for  business  history.  It 
was  chiefly  in  the  decade  1929-39,  however,  that  the  subject  de¬ 
veloped  content  and  form  in  the  process  of  research  and  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  field,  with  the  aid  of  the  case  method  then  being  ex¬ 
ploited  to  the  full. 

4.  Creating  a  New  Field  of  Historical  Research 
AND  Teaching 

While  Dean  Donham  gave  to  business  history  a  name,  an  idea, 
and  institutional  support,  it  was  Professor  Gras  who  created  the 
new  field  of  historical  research  and  teaching  as  something  differ¬ 
ent  from  economic  history.  The  emphasis  of  the  School  was  on 
administration,  especially  policy  and  management;  and  to  be 
effective  the  new  course  also  had  to  present  the  work  in  history  in 
a  way  which  would  have  meaning  to  the  business  administrator. 
The  case  system  of  teaching  used  in  the  School,  together  with  the 
opportunity  which  the  School  afforded  for  observing  the  con¬ 
stant  play  of  dynamic  conditions  in  society  and  the  results  fol¬ 
lowing  therefrom,  were  important  elements  in  the  development 
of  the  new  subject.  In  short,  business  history  was  being  bom  into 
the  real  world. 

This  does  not  mean  that  traditional  historical  scholarship  in  the 
economic  field  was  not  helpful;  on  the  contrary  it  was  basic  to 
the  new  development.  It  is  axiomatic  that  no  creative  work  in 
scholarship  or  art  is  wholly  original.  It  seems  fair  to  say  that  no 
one  without  a  strong  foundation  in  economic  history  and  the  his- 
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tory  of  economic  thought  could  have  visualized  the  new  departure 
which  business  history  really  was,  and  that  no  one  with  those 
foundations  but  without  some  knowledge  of  business  itself  could 
have  taken  leadership  in  creating  the  new  field  of  research  and 
study. 

Much  to  his  surprise  and  regret,  Professor  Gras  found  that  he 
was  to  receive  little  help  from  economic  historians,  at  least  for 
the  time  being.  At  first,  he  observed  that  they  denied  that  there 
was  such  a  discipline  as  business  history.  Then,  he  observed  that 
they  maintained  that  they  had  had  the  subject  in  mind  all  the 
time.  And,  finally,  he  found  them  claiming  that  business  history 
was  merely  a  part  of  economic  history;  as  a  preliminary  pledge 
to  the  new  interest  they  discussed  the  mythical  “entrepreneur’'  who 
remained  as  unrealistic  and  shadowy  as  when  he  left  the  hands 
of  the  classical  and  historical  economists.  Today  there  is  an 
indication  of  a  duality  in  business  history:  it  will  be  written  by 
some  as  part  of  economic  history  and  by  others  as  specialized  busi¬ 
ness  history'.  There  is  some  merit  as  well  as  danger  in  this 
solution. 

What  Profesor  Gras  did  do  v;as  to  take  the  step  which  economic 
history  had  in  a  sense  been  ready  for  twenty-five  years  earlier — to 
turn  from  the  description  and  analysis  of  the  economic  system  to 
the  study  of  its  operation,  particularly  as  focussed  on  the  work 
of  policy-makers  and  managers  of  operations.  Professor  Gras 
visualized  business  history  not  as  a  branch  of  economic  history, 
although  most  certainly  a  descendant  of  it,  but  rather  as  a  new 
and  quite  separate  field,  a  field  concerned  with  business  men  and 
units  at  work  rather  than  with  description  of  the  general  develop¬ 
ment  of  industries,  economic  institutions,  organization,  and  prob¬ 
lems. 

As  there  was  a  difference  in  content,  so  there  was  also  neces¬ 
sarily  a  difference  in  research  method.  Since  the  study  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  operation  was  new,  it  became  necessary  to  begin  with  the 
individual  business  unit.  The  study  of  men  and  firms  thus  became 
the  first  task — it  seemed  clear  that  only  from  an  understanding 
of  how  men  and  firms  have  worked  and  developed  could  definite 
general  historical  studies  of  given  industries,  business  administra¬ 
tion,  or  of  economic  systems  be  written.  This  study  of  business 
units  required  new  research  materials,  and  these  were  found  in 
the  original  records  of  business  itself. 

Of  course  it  was  recognized  that  the  business  unit  could  not  be 
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studied  in  a  vacuum.  The  business  man  has  worked,  as  he  has 
lived,  within  his  material,  social,  political,  and  cultural  environ¬ 
ment,  an  environment  which  has  been  in  a  constant  state  of  flux, 
cyclical  and  otherwise,  and  which  has  been  marked  by  conflicts, 
rigidities,  contradictions,  cultural  lag,  and  brilliant  creativeness, 
all  of  which  have  tended  to  throw  the  best-laid  plans  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  business  out  of  adjustment  and  thus  to  bring  undreamed¬ 
of  opportunities,  on  the  one  hand,  and  trouble,  on  the  other,  to 
business  men  and  units  and,  indeed,  to  whole  societies. 

In  the  course  of  the  years  a  considerable  group  of  men  and 
women  have  worked  with  Professor  Gras  at  the  Harvard  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Business  Administration.  Ideas  and  generaliza¬ 
tions,  opinions  and  theories,  have  been  critically  discussed  and  fre¬ 
quently  revised — generally  with  close  reference  to  actual  cases 
and  data  obtained  from  business  records.  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  gn'oup  since  1928.  Ralph  M.  Hower  for  many  years  contrib¬ 
uted  especially  by  his  work  as  a  student  and  a  teacher  at  the  Har¬ 
vard  Business  School,  critically  checking  historical  data  and 
theory  with  the  realities  of  business.  In  the  early  days  Edward 
Edelman  and  Kenneth  W.  Porter  did  yeoman  service  in  building 
up  case  material  for  use  in  teaching  at  the  School,  and  Mr.  Porter 
produced  two  scholarly  works,  each  of  two  volumes,  which  are  or 
come  near  to  being  definitive.  Charles  W.  Moore  and  J.  Owen 
Stalson,  both  of  whom  had  had  considerable  experience  in  busi¬ 
ness,  brought  to  research  in  the  history  of  business  different  ap¬ 
proaches  and  methods  and  provided  fresh  material  and  the  illumi¬ 
nation  of  its  meaning.  Charles  Sterling  Popple  contributed  to 
the  group  his  ability  to  generalize  quickly  and  effectively  from 
scattered  sources.  George  Gibb  enriched  us  with  his  insight  into 
the  nature  of  the  individual  workman  and  executive.  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Knowlton  has,  similarly,  shown  unusual  insight  into  the  actual 
management  of  manufacturing  operations.  Dr.  Florence  Edler  de 
Roover  and  Dr.  Raymond  de  Roover  provided  rich  information 
about  medieval  business  to  g^ve  perspective  to  studies  of  later 
centuries.  Each  of  these  and  several  others  have  made  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  high  adventure  in  the  social  sciences. 

It  has  been  a  slow  work,  expensive  in  time  and  money,  to  pro¬ 
duce  biographies  of  men  and  histories  of  firms.  In  the  Harvard 
Studies  in  Business  History  have  appeared  biographies  or  histories 
as  follows : 
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John  Jacob  Astor,  Business  Man,  by  Kenneth  Wiggins  Porter 
Jay  Cooke,  Private  Banker,  by  Henrietta  M.  Larson 
The  Jacksons  and  the  L^es:  Two  Generations  of  Massachusetts  Mer¬ 
chants,  1765-184^,  by  Kenneth  Wiggins  Porter 
The  Massachusetts-First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  1784-1934,  by  N.  S.  B. 
Gras 

The  History  of  an  Advertising  Agency:  N.  tV.  Ayer  &  Son  at  IVork, 
1869-1939,  by  Ralph  M.  Hower 

History  of  Macy’s  of  New  York,  1838-1919:  Chapters  in  the  Evolution 
of  the  Department  Store,  by  Ralph  M.  Hower 
The  Whitesmiths  of  Taunton:  A  History  of  Reed  &  Barton,  1824-1943, 
by  George  Sweet  Gibb 

Development  of  Two  Bank  Groups  in  the  Central  Northwest:  A  Study 
in  Bank  Policy  and  Organisation,  by  Charles  Sterling  Popple 
The  House  of  Hancock:  Business  in  Boston,  1724-1775,  by  W.  T.  Baxter 
Timing  a  Century:  History  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Company,  by  Charles 
W.  Moore 

In  addition,  Professor  Gras  has  written  a  history  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  Cooperative  Society,  a  pioneer  effort  in  the  study  of  a  co¬ 
operative  from  the  inside  as  a  business.  Several  other  studies  of 
firms  are  in  process  which  will  add  to  the  range  of  subjects  cov¬ 
ered  and  represent  the  more  recent  thinking  of  the  group. 

The  first  effort  made  by  the  group  in  the  direction  of  industry 
studies  was  J.  Owen  Stalson’s  Marketing  Life  Insurance:  Its  His¬ 
tory  in  America,  also  a  volume  in  the  Harvard  Studies  in  Business 
History.  This  work  was  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  admin¬ 
istration  and  was  drawn  in  large  measure  from  the  records  of 
companies.  While  the  concern  of  this  study  is  chiefly  with  mar¬ 
keting,  that  function  is  seen  in  relation  to  the  business  of  life 
insurance  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Stalson’s  method  of  going  to  the 
records  of  many  firms  for  his  information  is  too  costly  in  time 
and  money  to  be  employed  widely,  but  his  work  set  a  new  standard 
for  the  study  of  an  industry. 

Three  other  volumes  of  a  general  nature  have  been  produced. 
A  Casebook  in  American  Business  History,  by  N.  S.  B.  Gras  and 
Henrietta  M.  Larson,  brought  together  many  short  studies,  chiefly 
of  business  men  and  firms,  covering  the  whole  of  American  busi¬ 
ness  history  in  time,  though  falling  far  short  of  presenting  the 
full  breadth  of  the  subject.  My  Guide  to  Business  History,  now 
in  the  press,  is  an  effort  to  list  a  wide  selection  of  printed  materials 
and  to  bring  them  into  the  perspective  of  business  history,  and, 
also,  to  evaluate  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  contribution  to 
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business  history  the  various  materials  for  research  and  study  in 
the  field.  It  is  an  attempt  to  provide  a  guide  to  both  the  subject 
and  its  materials. 

The  most  significant  by  far  of  the  general  treatises  produced  by 
the  Harvard  group  working  in  business  history  is  Mr.  Gras' 
Business  and  Capitalism:  An  Introduction  to  Business  History 
(19119).  This  book  is  a  milestone  in  historiography.  It  is  a  gene¬ 
tic  study  of  the  histor}--  of  business  from  its  beginning.  It  pre¬ 
sents  in  succession  the  petty  capitalist,  mercantile  capitalist,  indus¬ 
trial  capitalist,  financial  capitalist,  and  national  capitalist,  always 
emphasizing  policy,  control,  and  management.  While  this  book 
was  presented  as  a  tentative  effort,  it  opens  up  a  new  world  of 
historical  research  and  study  and  presents  ideas  and  challenges 
which  should  have  wide  influence  for  years  to  come  among  schol¬ 
ars  as  well  as  among  students,  business  men,  or  other  readers. 

Recently  a  further  step  has  been  taken  which  is  in  effect  a 
broadening  out  of  the  work  of  Professor  Gras  and  the  group 
which  he  has  led.  Because  of  the  need  of  an  agency  to  sponsor 
research  in  business  history  in  a  way  which  no  single  academic 
institution  could  do,  an  organization  was  established  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  the  Business  History  Foundation,  Inc.,  established  in 
March  of  the  present  year  under  the  membership  (non-profit) 
corporations  law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Such  an  institute  is 
necessarily  tentative  and  experimental.  Whether  it  will  become 
more  than  merely  an  experiment  will  depend  on  the  extent  to 
which  it  proves  to  be  useful  in  furthering  objective  and  scientific 
research  in  the  history  of  business  and  also  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  able  to  obtain  funds  for  the  support  of  its  work. 

The  Foundation  has  initiated  or  undertaken  to  support  several 
projects.  It  has  underwritten  the  publication  of  several  studies 
and  has  provided  a  substantial  grant-in-aid  for  one.  Its  first  big 
task,  already  under  way,  is  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company  (N.J,).  It  was  the  offer  of  the  directors  of  this 
company  to  open  its  records  for  study  by  a  group  of  business 
historians  and  to  make  a  substantial  gift  to  an  institution  spon¬ 
soring  the  project  that  made  possible  the  establishment  of  the 
Business  History  Foundation  with  all  that  step  may  imply  for  the 
future  development  of  the  social  sciences. 

Before  the  research  in  the  history  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  (N.J.)  had  proceeded  far,  one  of  the  chief  affiliates  of  that 
company  made  separate  arrangements  for  the  writing  of  its  his- 
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tory  under  the  auspices  of  the  Foundation.  This  is  the  Humble 
Oil  &  Refining  Company,  which  has  had  such  success  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  and  refiner  of  petroleum.  The  staff  for  this  task  has  already 
been  selected  and  part  of  the  work  begun.  It  will  be  in  such  re¬ 
search  staffs  as  those  working  on  the  histories  of  the  Jersey 
company  and  the  Humble  Company  that  skill  and  experience 
may  be  found  for  future  undertakings. 

In  the  meantime,  interest  and  research  in  business  history  has 
been  spreading  widely,  and  throughout  the  country  much  work  is 
being  done  independently  of  the  Harvard  group.  Courses  in  the 
subject  are  now  being  offered  at  several  of  our  larger  universities, 
though  the  transition  from  economic  and  social  history  to  busi¬ 
ness  history  has  not  always  been  made.  Quite  apart  from  in¬ 
struction,  the  subject  has  become  recognized  among  historians  as 
a  regular  field  for  research.  Business  records  are  now  being  col¬ 
lected  by  depositories  the  country  over.  And  business  men,  who 
twenty  years  ago  generally  looked  upon  the  student  asking  to  use 
their  records  for  research  as  a  nuisance  and  a  potential  danger, 
are  now  coming  to  understand  the  need  and  value  of  research  in 
their  business  records  and  to  codperate  with  the  scholar  in  making 
such  research  possible  and  effective. 

5.  A  Look  Ahead:  Methods  and  Work  to  be  Done 

The  business  executive  must  stop  periodically  to  review  the 
past  of  his  company  and  to  plan  for  the  future.  The  scholar 
must  plan  similarly  if  he  is  to  do  creative  work  in  any  specific 
direction  and  if  he  is  to  look  toward  definite  accomplishments. 
This  involves  consideration  of  both  what  should  be  done  and 
how  it  should  be  done. 

Business  historians  need  especially  to  consider  the  work  ahead. 
The  subject  is  at  something  like  a  critical  point  today,  for  it  is 
facing  especially  the  dangers  inherent  in  a  rapid  growth  of  popu¬ 
larity.  That  growth  may  lead  to  the  dilution  and  weakening  of 
the  subject  through  superficial  work.  Already  the  opportunities 
for  doing  histories  of  business  firms  have  outgrown  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  trained  business  historians.  The  growth  of  the  popularity 
of  the  subject  in  schools  contains  another  danger,  namely,  that 
business  history  may,  as  happened  to  economic  history,  be  taken 
over  in  a  partial  and  superficial  way  to  serve  other  disciplines  and 
scholars  in  the  social  sciences,  thus  losing  its  own  identity  and 
strength.  There  is  also  the  danger  that  the  business  historian 
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may  consciously  or  unconsciously  lose  his  independence  and  objec¬ 
tivity  as  a  scholar.  This  danger  is  very  real,  for  the  business 
historian  must  depend  on  the  business  man  largely  for  both  his 
materials  and  his  financial  support.  Lastly,  there  is  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  critical  evaluation  of  concepts  and  methods  may  de¬ 
crease  and  the  advance  of  the  subject  become  only  a  matter  of 
doing  more  of  the  same  thing  in  the  same  way.  Let  us  consider 
a  few  of  these  dangers  at  some  length. 

Business  history,  like  any  science,  requires  training  on  the  part 
of  its  practitioners.  The  business  historian  must,  of  course,  know 
the  ordinary  techniques  of  historical  research  and  writing.  He 
must  also  have  some  concept  of  the  structure,  functioning,  and 
objectives  of  the  business  unit  and  system  and  of  the  place  of 
business  in  society,  especially  in  the  past  hundred  years.  More¬ 
over,  he  must  have  some  familiarity  with  the  larger  social,  cul¬ 
tural,  political,  and  economic  setting  of  business,  that  is,  of  the 
historical  environment  of  business.  Lastly,  the  business  historian 
must  have  some  familiarity  with  business  records. 

If  business  history  is  to  develop  far,  there  must  be  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  getting  the  necessary  training.  Very  few  historians  can 
train  themselves,  and  few  will  have  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
training  through  apprenticeship  under  business  historians.  It  is 
essential  that  advanced  training  and  research  opportunities  be 
offered  to  graduate  students  in  our  universities.  This  extension 
will  require  new  developments  in  curriculum  and  new  financing. 
An  example  of  a  step  in  the  direction  of  furthering  training  in 
business  history  is  the  fellowship  offered  by  the  Business  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  for  study  of  the  subject  at  the  Harvard  School  of 
Business. 

To  maintain  the  independence  and  objectivity  of  the  historian 
requires  vigilance.  The  business  historian  studying  a  man  or  a 
firm  must  guard  himself  against  becoming  the  protagonist  of  his 
subject,  as  must  every  biographer  of  a  man  or  an  institution ;  one 
specific  corrective  is  to  obtain  considerable  familiarity  with  other 
men  or  firms  operating  in  the  same  business.  He  must  also  guard 
himself  against  coming  under  the  strong  influence  or  control  of 
the  man  or  firm  whose  biography  or  history  he  is  writing.  Wise 
business  men  see  that  biased  history  does  not  accomplish  very 
much  that  is  lasting;  it  is  the  obviously  objective  research  which 
will  be  taken  seriously  in  the  long  run.  Where  the  work  of  the 
historian  has  as  its  aim  to  provide  exact  information  for  the  use 
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of  the  firm  itself  or  for  genuine  educational  purposes,  there  the 
importance  of  objectivity  and  balance  are  clearly  apparent.  So 
important  is  the  scholar’s  freedom  from  control  or  restraint  in  pur¬ 
suing  his  research  and  writing — freedom  from  controls  other  than 
the  facts  he  finds  and  his  own  ability  and  conscience  as  a  scholar 
— that  no  study  should  be  undertaken  where  full  freedom  is  not 
granted  and  its  implications  understood. 

Before  a  scholar  undertakes  to  write  the  history  of  a  company, 
he  should  be  certain  (1)  that  the  records  are  adequate,  (2)  that 
full  access  to  them  and  to  employees  for  the  purpose  of  interview¬ 
ing  is  assured,  (3)  that  publication  will  follow  research  and  writ¬ 
ing,  (4)  that  the  company  will  criticize  what  has  been  written, 
and  (5)  that  the  author  will  be  permitted  to  make  the  final  deci¬ 
sions  in  setting  forth  facts,  generalizations,  and  opinions. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  problem  of  keeping  the  subject  from  settling 
into  a  fixed  groove  or  pattern  of  thought  and  technique.  Nothing 
could  be  more  healthy  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  growth  of 
the  subject  than  for  strong  work  in  business  history  to  develop, 
let  us  say,  in  Chicago  or  San  Francisco,  to  work  creatively  and 
independently  of  the  Harvard  group,  though  drawing  on  the 
experience  and  product  of  the  latter  where  it  can  be  helpful.  In 
every  place  an  effort  should  be  made  to  maintain  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  the  individual  scholar  as  the  surest  way  to  bring 
about  a  vital  growth.  Essential  of  course  is  the  opportunity  to 
do  creative,  scholarly  work  and  to  develop  strong  scholars,  partic¬ 
ularly  to  train  imaginative  scholars  to  provide  leadership. 

Along  what  lines  is  growth  in  the  subject  needed  ?  Let  us  begfin 
by  saying  that  business  history  should  grow  both  in  breadth  and  in 
depth,  that  is,  in  coverage  and  content. 

There  are  many  industries  which  have  hardly  been  touched  at 
all  by  the  business  historian.  Among  them  are  mining,  the  petro¬ 
leum  industry,  agriculture,  public  utilities,  transportation,  com¬ 
munication,  and  many  lines  of  manufacture.  In  no  industry  have 
enough  studies  based  on  business  records  been  made  to  make 
possible  the  writing  of  a  convincing  business  history  of  the 
industry. 

Moreover,  some  types  of  business  have  been  wholly  or  nearly 
completely  neglected,  notably  the  petty  capitalist,  the  financial 
capitalist,  and  the  great  industrial  capitalist  group  centered  in  the 
holding  company.  To  have  some  understanding  of  the  nature, 
significance,  and  strength  and  weaknesses  of  the  petty  capitalist  is 
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essential  to  an  understanding  of  American  business  of  the  past 
and  of  today.  And,  then,  vve  can  never  fully  understand  Ameri¬ 
can  business  of  about  1890  to  1930  without  more  exact  and  bal¬ 
anced  information  than  we  now  have  about  the  great  investment 
banking  houses  (bnancial  capitalists). 

The  large  holding  company  group  represents  a  need  and  an 
opportunity  for  research  that  cannot  be  stressed  too  greatly. 
Concerning  no  aspect  of  modem  business  has  there  been  more 
misrepresentation  and  more  popular  ignorance  than  in  this  area, 
and  no  type  of  business  organization  presents  so  many  and  difficult 
problems  of  administration.  Our  standard  of  living  is  intimately 
tied  to  the  great  mass-production  group.  Shall  it  be  destroyed 
vrith  the  attendant  social  loss,  or  shall  we  study  it  in  order  the 
better  to  learn  how  to  use  it?  The  Standard  Oil  history  project 
undertaken  by  the  Business  History  Foundation  is  a  first  effort  in 
the  study  of  a  great  aggregation  of  companies. 

With  the  growth  of  studies  of  companies  of  various  kinds, 
more  information  will  be  available  for  writing  with  increasing 
sureness  the  history  of  industries,  of  important  topics,  and  of 
business  as  a  whole.  This  is  of  course  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
business  historian,  and  one  that  can  be  reached  only  after  much 
more  research  has  been  done. 

The  depth  content  of  the  subject  must  also  continue  to  grow. 
The  study  of  the  business  unit  started  modestly  at  first,  concen¬ 
trating  on  the  investigation  of  what  the  firm  did,  on  methods  and 
results,  without  much  attempt  at  generalization  or  interpretation 
or  at  placing  the  unit  studied  in  its  larger  relationship.  This  was 
done  consciously  with  the  conviction  that  a  narrow  concentration 
of  effort  was  the  only  method  that  could  be  used  with  profit  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  work. 

But  there  has  been  a  gradual  deepening,  a  gradual  increase  in 
emphasis  on  the  human  factor  in  business  and  on  function,  and  a 
better  understanding  of  relationships  and  influences.  In  other 
words,  the  content  of  the  work  has  been  enriched  as  the  historian 
has  learned  more  and  has  gained  greater  insight  into  the  broader 
implications  and  relationships  involved  in  business  administra¬ 
tion  and  operation  over  the  generations.  To  say  that  the  subject  is 
growing  in  depth  does  not  imply  a  sanction  of  the  spreading  of 
effort  to  the  extent  of  losing  sight  of  the  core  of  business — ^the 
focal  point  of  business  history  is,  and  must  unquestionably  remain, 
its  administration  and  operation. 
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The  reaching  out  of  the  business  historian  into  the  deeper  and 
wider  ramifications  of  business  history  calls  for  the  assistance 
of  other  social  scientists  and,  indeed,  students  of  law  and  of  the 
various  natural  sciences  and  applied  sciences.  The  student  of  the 
history  of  law,  for  example,  could  serve  the  business  historian 
well  by  research  and  writing  in  the  history  of  business  law  and  its 
administration.  The  student  of  the  history  of  government  regu¬ 
lation  would  serve  the  business  historian  by  paying  more  attention 
to  the  administration  of  regulation  and  results.  (We  Americans 
have  too  long  been  satisfied  with  knowing  only  that  a  law  has  been 
passed.)  The  business  historian  needs  the  help  of  the  social  and 
cultural  historian  in  building  up  factual  information,  for  example, 
about  living  conditions,  the  structure  and  composition  of  American 
society,  its  drives,  and  horizontal  and  vertical  mobility  within  so¬ 
ciety  through  the  generations.  Too  much  of  American  social  his¬ 
tory  has  been  based  on  a  theory  of  exploitation  and  the  conflict 
of  groups  and  interests  which  the  facts  uncovered  by  the  research 
of  the  business  historian  lead  him  to  believe  have  only  a  limited 
validity. 

Indeed,  the  needs  of  the  business  historian  point  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  better  coordination  of  the  efforts  of  scholars  in 
various  fields.  The  business  historian  must  specialize  and  con¬ 
centrate  his  research  efforts,  and  for  information  concerning  the 
wider  ramifications  of  his  subject  and  for  the  stimulus  of  dis¬ 
coveries  in  other  fields — ^be  it  in  law,  psychology,  philosophy,  or 
other  lines  of  research  and  scholarly  endeavor — he  must  depend 
on  specialists  in  those  other  fields.  But  for  such  a  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  to  be  effective,  there  must  be  a  basic  oneness  in  method 
and  an  overlapping  of  interests.  Here  is  a  place  where  the  Busi¬ 
ness  History  Foundation  might  ])rovide  some  assistance,  that  is, 
in  helping  students  in  other  fields  who  are  working  on  research 
subjects  having  some  bearing  on  business  history. 

Another  matter  which  needs  attention  is  that  of  making  avail¬ 
able  to  students,  business  men,  and  the  general  public  the  results 
of  research  and  study  in  the  history  of  business  available  to 
scholars  in  related  fields.  It  is  probably  correct  to  say — using 
an  analogy  from  business — that  the  Harvard  business  history 
group  have  been  better  production  men  than  marketers.  One 
explanation  is  obvious — ^that  one  must  produce  before  one  can 
distribute.  But,  again  drawing  from  business  experience  for  il¬ 
lustration,  continued  emphasis  on  production  to  the  neglect  of 
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marketing  is  fatal. 

How  can  better  distribution  be  effected?  It  must  suffice  at  this 
point  to  call  attention  to  the  problem.  Several  methods  have  been 
suggested  for  attacking  it.  The  research  scholar  generally  feels, 
however,  that  he  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  techniques  for 
popularization,  and  he  hesitates  to  hawk  his  wares  too  obviously 
before  other  scholars. 

G.  Till-:  Uses  of  Business  History 

The  building  up  of  business  history  as  a  field  for  research  and 
study  is  well  under  way,  and  the  possibilities  of  further  research 
are  almost  unlimited.  The  work  will  obviously  go  forward,  how¬ 
ever,  only  in  proportion  to  the  conviction  of  scholars  and  business 
men  that  it  has  something  significant,  something  of  value,  to  offer. 
It  remains,  then,  to  consider  what  contributions  research  and 
study  in  this  field  have  to  make. 

Dean  Donham’s  object  in  introducing  history  into  the  cur¬ 
riculum  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  help  train  men  for  business  by 
giving  them  something  of  that  perspective  on  their  work  which 
knowledge  of  the  past  development  of  business  should  afford. 
To  a  marked  degree  the  teaching  of  business  history  at  the  Har¬ 
vard  School  of  Business  has  succeeded  in  doing  this.  Naturally, 
in  the  study  of  the  experiences,  policies  and  management  methods, 
successes  and  failures,  of  individual  men  and  firms  over  succes¬ 
sive  generations  and  through  several  systems  of  capitalism,  the 
students  obtain  a  vicarious  experience  which  is,  in  time  and  in 
breadth  or  variety,  far  beyond  what  any  man  can  obtain  directly. 
Observation  of  the  dynamic  nature  of  business  and  the  many  fac¬ 
tors  bearing  on  it  heightens  the  students’  awareness  of  the  need 
for  flexibility  and  for  close  observation  of  the  factors  making  for 
change.  They  should  also  gain  a  heightened  perception  of  ethical 
issues  and  of  the  close  interdependence  of  business  and  the  so¬ 
ciety  in  which  it  operates.  In  the  teaching  of  business  history  the 
aim  has  been  to  develop  the  quality  of  critical  evaluation  of 
business  policy,  organization,  means  of  control,  and  techniques. 

Business  history  should  have  a  similar  value  to  men  already  in 
business,  but  there  is  one  special  way  in  which  historical  research 
may  be  useful  to  business.  That  is  research  in  a  firm’s  own 
records.  For  a  company  to  have  a  study  made  of  its  own  ex¬ 
perience  is  not  only  a  contribution  to  business  knowledge  and 
education ;  it  is  a  means  whereby  a  company’s  executives  may  ac- 
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quaint  themselves  \vith  its  past,  and  it  is  especially  useful  in 
providing  a  reference  work  dealing  with  the  company’s  former 
years. 

Business  history  was  started  modestly  as  an  aid  in  training  for 
business,  but  over  the  years  it  has  become  evident  that  it  has  a 
broader  usefulness.  It  offers  to  meet  in  some  degree  the  need 
for  a  public  better  informed  in  regard  to  business.  Indeed,  it  is 
offered  as  something  of  a  corrective  of  our  unbalanced  education 
of  today,  which  almost  wholly  leaves  out  of  consideration  the 
study  of  business  of  both  the  present  and  the  past. 

The  continuance,  the  very  existence,  of  our  civilization  depends 
in  marked  measure  on  the  maintaining  and  spreading  of  high 
standards  of  living,  which  of  course  depend  upon  the  functioning 
of  our  economic  system  and  on  the  distribution  of  its  product. 
Yet  we  have  a  public  in  this  country  that  is  quite  unfamiliar  with 
the  operation  of  our  economic  system  except  in  so  far  as  it  touches 
its  members  directly.  The  lag  between  actual  business  develop¬ 
ment  ;md  general  understanding  of  the  nature  and  significance  of 
that  development  is  unquestionably  responsible  for  some  of  our 
instability  and  uncertainty  today. 

The  schools  have  been  at  fault  in  this  matter.  As  was  implied 
above  in  our  consideration  of  economic  theory  and  history,  the 
administration  and  operation  of  business  have  been  given  little 
attention  by  historians  or  economists.  On  the  contrary,  indeed, 
there  has  been  much  criticism  of  business ;  some  criticism  has  been 
based  on  facts,  but  on  a  one-sided  or  partial  consideration  of 
facts,  while  a  great  deal  has  been  based  on  assumptions  and  points 
of  view  which  are  quite  unreal  and  prejudiced.*  When  the  general 
public,  business  men,  and  those  having  to  do  with  research  and 
education  come  to  realize  that  it  is  important  to  develop  a  busi¬ 
ness  leadership  of  the  highest  type  and  to  instruct  the  public  in 
matters  relating  to  business,  then  we  shall  have  made  progress. 

4c  «  ♦ 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  developments  in  research  in  business 
history  and  in  thinking  about  the  subject  over  the  past  twenty 
years.  Participating  in  the  work  has  been  an  exciting  adventure 
and  a  satisfying  experience.  The  pioneer  days  are  now  past.  The 
next  twenty  years  should  carry  the  work  to  a  point  where  it  real- 

*  For  further  discussion  of  this  matter,  see  the  author’s  article  entitled 
“Danger  in  Business  History,’’  which  appeared  in  the  spring  issue  of  the 
Harvard  Business  Review  in  1944. 
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izes  some  of  its  possibilities  as  an  aid  in  attaining  a  higher  busi¬ 
ness  statesmanship  and  a  more  intelligent  and  discriminating 
public  generally  in  matters  of  business. 

The  sober  fact  is  that  to  accomplish  that  end  will  require  imagi¬ 
native  and  serious  and  patient  work  on  the  part  of  many  scholars, 
the  application  of  the  results  of  research  to  formal  and  informal 
education,  and  extensive  financial  and  institutional  support.  Ob¬ 
viously  it  will  require  a  continuation  of  and  an  increase  in  the 
cooperation  of  business  men  and  scholars.  Will  the  social  scien¬ 
tist  see  the  opportunity  and  will  the  business  man  support  him  in 
carrying  forward  the  work  which  has  had  such  a  sturdy  and 
promising  beginning  ? 

If  there  is  one  note  more  challenging  than  another  on  which  to 
end  this  disquisition,  it  is  that  the  study  of  business  history  has 
meant  and  should  continue  to  mean  that  the  historian  shall  learn 
from  life  as  well  as  from  books,  articles,  and  records.  The  busi¬ 
ness  historian,  particularly  if  he  is  dealing  with  recent  develop¬ 
ments,  must  interview  men,  observe  processes,  balance  current 
opinions,  and  record  afresh  and  on  his  own  authority.  His  is  no 
second-hand  revision  of  another’s  job  but  an  original  recording 
of  facts  and  generalizations.  To  historians,  indeed  to  social  scien¬ 
tists  generally,  such  field  work  or  personal  observation  is  not  at 
once  popular.  The  opportunity,  however,  of  touching  reality  and 
appraising  its  worth  is  attractive  to  the  serious  student  who  is 
intellectually  honest.  And  so  the  dust  of  the  records,  the  noise  of 
the  machines,  and  the  conflict  of  men’s  spoken  words  will  go  into 
the  cauldron  that  is  to  turn  out  business  history. 

Henrietta  M.  Larson, 
Harvard  University.^ 


Secretary's  Column 

In  addition  to  the  material  which  we  have  acknowledged  during 
the  current  year,  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  following : 

From  American  Monument  Association,  Boston,  Mass.:  A  brochure  entitled 
Lest  IV €  Forget. 

From  American  Optical  Company,  Southbridge,  Mass.:  Annual  Repcfrt  for 

mo. 

From  American  Petroleum  Institute,  New  York  City:  Proved  Reserves  of 
Crude  Oil,  Natural  Gas  Liquids,  and  Natural  Gas;  also.  Proceedings  of 
twenty-sixth  annual  meeting.  Sections  I,  Agriculture,  Taxation  and 
Public  Relations;  II,  Marketing;  III,  Refining;  IV,  Production;  V, 
T  ransportation. 

From  Baldwin  and  Mermey,  New  York  City:  Pamphlet,  Cuba:  Supplies 
your  sugar;  Buys  your  Products,  published  by  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Cuba. 

From  Borden  Company,  New  York  City:  Story  of  Gail  Borden. 

From  Davison  Publishing  Company,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. :  Textile  Blue  Book 
for  1047;  Rayon  and  Silk  Trades — the  Standard  Guide,  51st  and  5”d 
annual  editions,  1046  and  1047;  Davison’s  Textile  Blue  Book,  July,  1946; 
Davison’s  Knit  Goods  Trade,  October,  1046;  and  Davison’s  Textile  Cata¬ 
logues  and  Buyers  Guide,  November,  1946. 

From  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Midland,  Mich. :  Fiftieth  anniversary  edition  of 
Doze  Diamond,  May,  1947. 

From  Miss  Louise  S.  Earle,  Lynn,  Mass. :  Paper  patterns  for  shoes,  made 
in  1830. 

From  Gulf,  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  Mobile,  Ala.:  7th  Annual 
Report  for  1946. 

From  Mr.  Charles  H.  Gushee,  President,  Financial  Publishing  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. :  Arthur  Stone  Dewing,  The  Financial  Policy  of  Corpora¬ 
tions  (New  York,  1921)  ;  Robert  H.  Montgomery,  Excess  Tax  Procedure, 
1921  (New  York,  1921);  The  Bar  Register,  for  1925;  H.  A.  Toulmin, 
Jr.,  Millions  in  Mergers  (New  York,  c.  1929)  ;  Thomson’s  Manual  of 
Pacific  Northzvest  Finance,  vol.  i  (Seattle,  1930);  Frank  Farrington, 
Making  a  Drug  Store  Pay  (New  York,  1914)  ;  Harry  L.  Hollingworth, 
Advertising  and  Selling  (N.  Y.,  c.  1913)  ;  Directory  of  Corporations, 
Partnerships,  Banks  in  the  Boston  District,  1941,  1943,  1945;  Franklin 
Escher,  Elements  of  Foreign  Exchange  (New  York,  1920)  ;  Daily  Record 
of  the  Boston  Stock  Exchange,  1863-65;  Moody’s  Public  Utilities,  1924- 
30;  Moody’s  Steam  Railroads,  1918,  1924,  1927;  Moody’s  Industrials, 
1919,  1025,  1927,  1929-30;  Moody’s  Banks,  Insurance,  Real  Estate, 
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Investment  Trusts,  1929;  Robert  H.  Montgomery,  Income  Tax  Pro¬ 
cedure,  1921,  1926-27;  Constitution  of  New  York  Curb  Exchange — 
effective  Sept.  7,  1926;  Ralph  C.  H.  Catterall,  The  Second  Bank  of  the 
United  States  (Chicago,  1903)  ;  H.  B.  Vanderblue  and  W.  L.  Crum, 
The  Iron  Industry  in  Prosperity  and  Depression  (Chicago,  1927)  ;  John 
H.  Sears,  Minimising  Taxes,  19.V2;  Poor's  and  Moody’s  Manual  Con¬ 
solidated,  1924,  Industrial  Section  (2  vols.) ;  W.  Randolph  Burgess, 
The  Reserve  Banks  and  the  Money  Market  (New  York,  1927)  ;  Edwin 
Walter  Kemmercr,  Kemmerer  on  Money  (Philadelphia,  1934)  ;  Rand 
McNally  Bankers  Directory,  1937-1939,  1942;  Charles  A.  Dice,  New 
Levels  in  the  Stork  Market  (New  York,  1929) ;  American  Library 
Directory,  1930;  Frank  W.  Thornton,  Brewery  Accounts  (New  York, 
1913);  The  Municipal  Year  Book,  1937;  Philip  Nichols,  Taxation  in 
Massachusetts,  1922;  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Inheritance  Tax  Rates,  1923; 
S.  P.  Breckinridge,  Legal  Tender  (Chicago  University,  1903). 

From  Mr.  Patrick  Tracy  Jackson,  President,  American  Reenforced  Paper 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. :  Transactions  of  the  National  Association  of  Cotton 
Manufacturers,  1905-1942;  also.  Supply  and  Distribution  of  Cotton, 
Bureau  of  Census,  Bulletin  Nos.  100,  106-107,  110-111,  113-117;  and 
The  Cotton  Textile  Industry  of  Far  Eastern  Countries,  by  Charles  K. 
Moser,  Pepperell  Mfg.  Co.,  1930. 

From  Mr.  Hans  Miller,  Concord,  Mass.:  12  trade  catalogs;  24  issues 
Wireco  Life;  10  issues  U.  S.  Steel  Nezvs;  144  annual  reports;  investment 
and  trade  letters,  folders,  and  figures;  investment  and  trade  publicity 
materials;  and  investment  publicity  folders. 

From  National  Archives  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. :  Twelfth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States,  1945-46. 

From  Tlic  National  Provisioner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill.:  Annual  Meat  Packers 
Guide  for  1944-1947;  also.  Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  Independent  Meat  Packers  Association  for  i9J7. 

From  Nevada  State  Historical  Society,  Reno,  Nevada:  Seventeenth  Bien¬ 
nial  Report  for  the  years  ending  June  30, 1944-46. 

From  School  of  Business  Administration,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene, 
Oregon:  A  Study  in  Investment  Mortality,  by  O.  K.  Burrell;  also.  The 
Foreign-trade  Zone,  by  Alfred  L.  l.omax. 

From  Mr.  Howard  S.  Russell,  Wayland,  Mass. :  Handbills,  receipts 
(1850’s),  patents  (1837,  1839),  trade  cards,  etc. 

From  and  by  D.  W.  Ryder,  San  Francisco,  Calif.:  Storied  San  Francisco, 
a  special  edition  of  the  Fireman’s  Fund  Record,  May,  1945;  and  The 
Story  of  Sherman  Clay  &  Co.,  1810-19/p. 

From  Philosophical  Society  of  Texas,  Dallas,  Texas:  Proceedings  of  the 
Annual  Meeting,  December  7,  iOJS. 

From  Textile  Machine  Works,  Reading,  Pa.:  The  Wisdom  of  the  Ages. 

From  Mr.  Edwin  B.  Worthen,  Treasurer,  Lexington  Savings  Bank,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Mass.:  A  Calendar  History  of  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  1620- 
19/p. 
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From  Australasian  Manufacturer,  Manufacturers  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd., 
Sydney,  N.  S.  VV.,  Australia:  Industrial  Annual:  The  March  of  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  Industrial  Progress,  January  1,  1947. 

From  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  Sydney,  Australia:  Annual  Report  and 
Balance  Sheet  for  the  year  ended  30th  September,  1940;  also,  Australia’s 
Changing  Economy. 

From  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia: 
Report  and  Balance  Sheets  for  June  30,  1947. 

From  Daily  Telegraph^  Sydney,  Australia:  Newcastle  l.'iOth  Anniversary 
Souvenir  Supplement,  Sept.  1,  1947. 

From  Victorian  Railways  Commissioners,  Victoria,  Australia:  Report  for 
the  year  ended  30th  June,  1946. 

From  Bank  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Canada:  Ninety-First  Annual  Report, 
November  SO,  19-i(i. 

From  Imperial  Bank  of  Canada,  Toronto,  Canada:  72d  and  73d  Annual 
General  Statements,  for  1940  and  1947 ;  also,  Seventy-Second  Annual 
Report  Presented  to  the  Shareholders,  November  27th,  1946. 

From  Banque  Beige  et  Internationale  en  Egypte,  Cairo,  Egypt:  Rapport 
du  Conseil  d’ Administration  sur  le  dix  septieme  Exercice  Social  (1945-46). 

From  Egyptian  Salt  &  Soda  Company,  Limited,  Alexandria,  Egypt :  Forty- 
Sixth  Annual  Report  for  1945-46. 

From  The  Land  Bank  of  Egypt,  Alexandria,  Egypt:  4Ic  Exercice  (1946). 

From  Great  Central  and  Midland  Joint  Lines,  London,  England :  Financial 
Accounts  and  Statistical  Returns  for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1946. 

From  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  London,  England:  Report  of  the 
Directors  and  Financial  Accounts,  far  the  Year  ended  31st  December, 
1946. 

From  The  Institute  of  Actuaries,  Cambridge  University  Press,  London, 
England:  Year  Book,  1940-47;  also.  Journal,  vol.  Ixxii,  pt.  3,  No.  335. 

From  London  Midland  &  Scottish  Railway  Company,  London,  England: 
Financial  Accounts,  for  the  Year  etuled  SIst  December,  1946. 

From  Mersey  Railway  Company,  Birkenhead,  England:  Yearly  Report  & 
Accounts,  31st  December,  19.'i6. 

From  Southern  Railway  Company,  London,  England :  Report  of  the 
Directors  for  the  Year  1946. 

From  Bank  of  Finland,  Helsinki,  Finland :  Report,  for  the  135th  Financial 
Year  Ended  31st  December,  1946;  also.  Bank  of  Finland,  for  1912-30, 
1942-45. 

From  Kansallis-Osakc-Pankki,  Helsinki,  Finland:  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  Balance  Sheet  for  the  Year  ended  December  31,  1946. 

From  Suomen  Osuuskauppojen,  Helsinki,  Finland :  Annual  Report,  ■i2d 
Year  of  Business,  1946. 

From  Rotterdamsche  Bankvereeniging,  Amsterdam,  Netherlands:  Post-War 
Sweden  Compared  with  Holland  for  the  year  1946;  also,  Holland:  A 
Springboard  for  Business  with  Germany,  1947. 
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From  Norges  Bank,  Oslo,  Norway:  Beretning  og  Regnskap  for  1946. 

From  Norske  Creditbank,  Oslo,  Norway:  Report  and  Balance  Sheet  for 
1946. 

From  Empresas  Unidas  de  Energia  Electrica,  Bogota,  Colombia,  South 
America:  Informes  y  Balance  for  the  31st  of  December,  1946. 

From  Aktiebolaget  Svenska  Handelsbanken,  Stockholm,  Sweden:  16th 
Annual  Report,  for  1946;  also,  The  Reconstruction  of  World  Trade  and 
S'dcedish  Trade  Policy,  by  Gunnar  Myrdal  (Supplement  B  to  Index, 
December,  1946). 

From  Stockholms  Frihamnsaktiebolag,  Stockholm,  Sweden:  Stockholms 
Friliamnsaktiebolag,  1946. 

From  Schweizerischer  Wasserwirtschaftsverband,  Zurich,  Switzerland: 
J ahresbericht  for  1945. 

We  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  also  the  exchanges  which 
have  reached  us  during  1947 : 

From  Akron  Public  Library  and  Bierce  Library,  University  of  Akron, 
Akron,  Ohio :  Facts  and  Figures. 

From  American  Association  for  State  and  Local  History:  Bulletin;  State 
and  Local  History  News;  The  War  Historian;  and  The  Junior  Historian 
Movement  in  the  Public  Schools. 

From  American  Management  Association,  New  York  City:  Management 
News. 

From  American  Petroleum  Institute,  New  York  City:  Quarterly. 

From  Baldwin  and  Mermey,  New  York  City:  Footnotes  to  Public  Relations. 

From  Mr.  Allan  Forbes,  State  Street  Trust  Company,  Boston,  Mass. :  Sequel 
to  “Some  Statues  of  Boston**  of  1946. 

From  (Georgia  Historical  Society,  Savannah,  Georgia:  Georgia  Historical 
Quarterly. 

From  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Research,  College  of  Commerce 
and  Business  Administration,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. :  Bulletin 
No.  65,  Foremen’s  Unions. 

From  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  St.  Paul,  Minn. :  The  Forest  Products 
History  Foundation. 

From  State  Historical  Society  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri :  Quarterly. 

From  Mr.  Lester  I.  Norton,  Vice-President,  The  National  Provisioner, 
Chicago,  Ill.:  The  National  Provisioner. 

From  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities,  Boston, 
Mass.:  Old  Time  New  England. 

From  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  Concord,  New  Hampshire:  His¬ 
torical  New  Hampshire. 

From  Oregon  Historical  Society,  Portland,  Oregon :  Quarterly. 

From  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon :  Oregon  Business  Review. 

From  Southern  Pine  Association,  New  Orleans,  La.:  Weekly  Trade 
Barometer  and  Supplement. 
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From  Colonial  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Penn.:  List  of 
publications. 

From  Historical  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  Penn. :  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  Historical  Magazine. 

From  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  Providence,  R.  I.:  Rhode  Island 
History. 

From  Texas  State  Historical  Association,  Austin,  Texas:  Southwestern 
Historical  Quarterly. 

From  William  and  Mary  College,  Williamsburg,  Virginia :  Quarterly;  also. 
Index. 

From  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.:  Pacific  Northwest 
Quarterly. 

From  Worcester  Historical  Society,  Worcester,  Mass. :  Bulletin. 

From  State  Department  of  History,  Cheyenne,  Wy. :  Wyoming  Annals. 

FOREIGN 

From  La  Biblioteca  Nacional,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina:  Revista  del  Banco 
de  la  Nacion  Argentina;  Revista  de  Ohras  Sanitarias  de  la  Nacion; 
Noticioso;  Memoria  y  Balance  General;  Relaciones  Diplomatkas  Ruso- 
Argentinas;  Juan  Idiarte  Borda;  and  Business  Conditions  in  Argentina, 
1946-^7. 

From  Mr.  A.  A.  Tighe,  Managing  Director,  Manufacturers  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  Sydn^,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia :  Australasian  Manufacturer. 

From  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada:  Monthly  Report. 

From  Banco  Central  de  Chile,  Santiago,  Chile :  Boletin  Mensual. 

From  Nottingham  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc.,  Nottin^iam,  England: 
Journal. 

From  Royal  Economic  Society,  London,  England :  The  Economic  Journal. 

From  Bank  of  Finland,  Helsinki,  Finland:  Monthly  Bulletin;  also.  Year 
Book. 

From  Nordiska  Foreningsbanken,  Helsinki,  Finland :  Unitas. 

From  Bank  of  Athens,  Athens,  Greece:  Greece  To-Day. 

From  Institute  of  Bankers  in  Ireland,  Dublin,  Ireland :  Journal. 

From  Departamento  Autonomo  de  Prensa  y  Publicidad,  Mexico :  Revista  de 
Estadistica. 

From  Amsterdamsche  Bank,  N.  V.,  Amsterdam,  Netherlands:  Financial 
and  Economic  Review  of  the  Statistical  Department. 

From  De  Twentsche  Bank,  Amsterdam,  Netherlands:  Condensed  State¬ 
ment;  also.  Statements  of  Condition. 

From  Rotterdamsche  Bankvereeniging,  Amsterdam,  Netherlands :  Quarterly 
Review;  also.  Flying  Dutchmen  Cross  Continents  and  Oceans. 

From  Aktiebolaget  Svenska  Handelsbanken,  Stockholm,  Sweden:  Index. 


